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PREFACE. 



Thi3 little volume completes my series of 
"Ladies* Eeaders." No eflforts have been 
spared to make it worthy of the especial favor 
bestowed on the previously issued volumes of 
the series. 

My chief aim, in this compilation, has been 
to catch the fancy and engage the attention of 
juvenile pupils, for whom it is intended ; and, 
thanks to the noble men and women of true 
geniuj, who have not thought it a compromise 
of their Authorial dignity to employ their 
talents for the amusement and instruction of 
the very yov/ng^ I have been enabled to ciill, 
from the large field of literature for children, a 
rare collection of pieces sufficiently attractive 
to lure young aspirants forward in their initia- 
tory steps of learning ; implanting also in their 
• minds useful information, and seeds that 
shall ripen into pure and healthy principles. 
Selections are given to suit the various grades 
of capacities found in children even of the 
same age; and for Prose Beading Lessons 



4 PBEFACE. 

I have furnished stories of simple character, but 
fiill of interest. 

I have not thought.it expedient to encumber 
the work with any Elocutionary Bules ; be- 
lieving that, under the guidance of judicious 
te$w3hers, attention to a clear articulation, and 
a simple, natural style of delivery, will always 
be enforced on children in the primary stages 
of Education; and for advanced pupils, my 
" Junior Reader" and " Ladies' Reader" con- 
tain all the really essential rules of the Art 

Jno. W. S. Hows. 

No. 6 OOTTAOB Plaob, April 16, 1864. / 
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PRIMARY LADIES' READER. 



LITTLE GIRLS. 



Why are little girls, I pray, 
Like the birds upon the spray ? 
Why are little girls V^QJhwers^ 
Shining in the summer hours ? 
Why are little girls like bees^ 
Sucking honey where they please \ 

Ever prattling merry words, 
Little girls are like the birds ; 
Full of life, and full of song. 
Skipping, hopping, all day long. 

Fresh and gay at morning hours, 
Little girls are like ^^ flowers : 
Dews on rosy leaf appear, 
On the rosy cheek a tear ; 
Soon there comes a smiling ray, 
Chasing dew and tear away. 
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Girls, like bees, find something sweet 
In every opening flower they meet ; 
On, from joy to joy, they range, 
Every minute brings a change. 

When good nature lights the features. 
Little girls are pleasant creatures ; 
Fluttering, blooming, busy, free, — 
Like the birdy the flower^ the bee. 



MOTHER'S LOYE. 

There is an angel, who from Heaven comes 

To bless and comfort all the little ones ; 

Guess who it is, so good and mild. 

And gentle to each little child ? 

m tell thee — It came from God above 

And the spirit's name is Mother's Love. 



KITTENHOOD. 

Kitten, kitten, two months old. 
Woolly snowball, lying snug. 

Curled up in the warmest fold 
Of the warm hearth-rug. 

Turn your drowsy head this way. 

What is Life ? Oh, kitten, say ! 



KITTENHOOD. ll 

" Life ?" said the kitten, winking her eyes. 
And twitching her tail in a droll surprise — 
" Life ? O, it's racing over the floor, 
Out at the window and in at the door ; 
Now on the chair-back, now on the table, 
'Mid balls of cotton and skeins of silk. 
And crumbs of sugar and jugs of milk, 
All so cozy and comfortable. 
It's patting the little dog's ears, and leaping 
Round him and over him while he's sleeping — 
Waking him up in a sore affright, 
Then off and away Kke a flash of light. 
Scouring and scampering out of sight. 
Life ? O, it's rolling over and over 
On the summer-green turf and budding clover ; 
Chasing the shadows as fast as they run, 
Down the garden paths in the mid-day sun, 
Prancing and gambolling, brave and bold, 
Climbing the tree-stems, scratching the mould, 
That^s life !" said the kitten two months old. 

Kitten, kitten, come sit on my knee, 
And lithe and listen, kitten, to me ; 
One by one, oh ! one by one. 
The sly, swift shadows sweep over the sun — 
Daylight dieth, and kittenhood's done. 
And, kitten, oh I the rain and the wind I 
For cathood cometh, with careful mind, 
And grave cat-duties follow behind. 
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Hark ! there's a sound you caimot hear ; 
m whisper its meanuig in your ear : 

Mice I 
(The kitten stared with her great green eyes, 
And twitched her tail in a queer surprise) — 

Mice I 
No more tit-bits dainty and nice ; 
No more mischief and no more play; 
But watching by night and sleeping by day, 
Prowling wherever the foe doth lurk, — 
Very short commons and very sharp work. 
And kitten, oh I the hail and the thunder — 
That's a blackish cloud, but a blacker's under. 
Hark I but you'll fall from my knee, I fear. 
When I whisper that awful word in your ear — 

Jt^-r-rats / 

(The kitten's heart beat with great pit-pats. 
But her whiskers quivered, and from their sheath 
Plashed out the sharp, white, pearly teeth.) 

The scorn of dogs, but the terror of cats ; 

The cruellest foes and the fiercest fighters ; 

The sauciest thieves and the sharpest biters. 

But, kitten, I see you've a stoutish heart, 

So, courage I and play an honest part ; 
Use well your paws. 
And strengthen your claws, 
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And sharpen your teeth and stretch your jaws — 
Then woe to the tribes of pickers and stealers, 
Kibblers and gnawers, and evil dealers I 
But now that you know Life's not precisely 
The thing your fancy pictured so nicely, 
Off and away ! race over the door, 
Out of the window, and in at the door ; 
Roll in the turf, and bask in the sun, 
Ere night-time cometh, and kittenhood's done. 

T. Wmtwood. 



THE LITTLB BOAT-BUILDERS. 

Beside the sea-shore Charles and Ben 

Sat down, one summer day. 
To bmld their little boats — and then 

To watch them sail away. 

" Hurrah P' two boats have left the shore, 

And side by side they sail ; 
The pleasant sunshine all before, 

Behind, the summer gale. 

But all too rough the sunny sea ; — 

One boat upsets — and then 
They clap their hands, and shout with glee, 

^* Hurrah I she's up again." 
2 
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But on the wave it cannot live, « 

It sinks ; — ^and now the other ! — 

And now a louder shout they give, 
" Hurrah 1 we'll build another I" 

" Let's make ourselves a little sea — 

The Ocean is too large. 
This tub will do for you and me 

To sail our little barge." 

Dear children ! thus thro' life your joys 
May vanish ! — Will you then 

Still laugh as o'er your childish toys, 
And think they'll rise again ? 

And when life's ocean seems too wide 

Your quiet course to trace, 
Say, will you wisely turn aside 

And choose an humbler place ? 

And will you, as your joys decay, 
First one, and then another. 

Shout on, as one hope sinks away, 
" Hurrah I I'll build another I" 
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• THE PEACOCK. 

Come, come, Mr. Peacock, you must not be proud, 
Although you can boast such a train ; 

For there's many a bird far more highly endow'd, 
And not half so conceited and vain. 

Let me tell you, gay bird, that a suit of fine 
clothes 

Is a sorry distinction at most, 
And seldom much valued, excepting by those 

Who only such graces can boast. 

The Nightingale certainly wears a plain coat, 
But she cheers and delights with her song ; 

While you, though so vain, cannot utter a note. 
To please by the use of your tongue. 

The Hawk cannot boast of a plumage so gay. 

But more piercing and clear is her eye ; 
And while you are strutting about all the day, 
^ She gallantly soars in the sky. 

The Dove may be clad in a plainer attire, 

But she is not so selfish and cold; 
And her love and affection more pleasure inspire 

Than all your fine purple and gold. 
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So you see, Mr. Peacock, you must not.be prAid, 
Although you can boast such a train ; 

For many a bird is more highly endow'd. 
And not half so conceited and vain. 



SPRING IS COME. 

Fm very glad the Spring is come : 

The sun shines out so bright, 
The little birds upon the trees 

Are singing for delight ; 
The young grass looks so fresh and green, 

The lambkins sport and play, 
And I can skip and run about 

As nierrily as they. 

I like to see the daisy 

And buttercups once more, 
The primrose, and the cowslip too, 

And every pretty flower ; 
I like to see the T^utterfly 

Extend her painted wing, 
And all things seem, just like myself, 

So pleased to see the Spring. 

The fishes in the little brook 
Are jumping up so high, 
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^The lark is singing sweetly 

As mounting to the sky ; 
The rooks are building up their nests 

Upon the great oak-tree, 
And every thing's as busy 

And happy as can be. 

There's not a cloud upon the sky, 

There's nothing dark or sad ; 
I jump, and scarce know what to do, 

I feel so very glad. 
God must be very good, indeed. 

Who made each pretty thing ; 
I'm sure we ought to love Him much 

For bringing back the Spring. 



BUTTERFLIES ARE PRETTY THINGS. 

Butterflies are pretty things, 

Prettier than you or I ; 
See the colors on his wings, — 

Who would hurt a butterfly ? 

Softly, softly, girls and boys ; 

He'll come near us by-and-by ; 
Here he is, don't make a noise, — 

We'll not hurt you, butterfly. 
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Not to hnrt aJhing thing, 
Let all little children try; 

See, again he's on the wing ; 
Good-byl pretty butterfly. 



THE LITTLB GARDENERS. 

Thebb was a little boy, whose name was 
George Ames. He had a^ little sister, named 
Charlotte. Their father was very Mnd and good. 
One day, they both went to Ihim, and asked him to 
give them each a little spot of ground in the field, 
to be their gardens. The kind father told them 
he would do as they wished. As soon as he was 
at leisure, he went with them, and marked out 
two pretty squares in the pleasantest part of the 
field, and gave one to George and one to Char- 
lotte. He gave them, also, some pretty and use- 
ful plants to set out, some tools to work with, and 
some money to buy seeds. He then showed 
them how to mark out their gardens, and told 
them that if they made a good use of what he had 
then given them, he would give them more. And 
60 he left them to do with it as they pleased. 

Now Charlotte was a very prudent, industrious 
little girl, and wished to do the best she could 
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with her garden. She felt that her father was 
very kmd to her, and she wanted him to be pleas- 
ed when he came to see her garden. And she 
wished to be doing something useM. So she 
went diligently to work, picking out all the stones 
and the weeds, and laying out the beds as neatly 
as she knew how. 

Then she went and bought the best seeds and 
the prettiest flowers she could find, and was very 
•careM not to lose or waste any part of them. 
And when her seeds were sown, and her plants 
all set out, she went every day and watched them, 
and watered them, and pulled out all the weeds 
that she saw springing up among them. 

So she took a great deal of pleasure in her gar- 
den, and helped it forward by every care and 
attention in her power. When she did not know 
how to do any thing, she went and asked her 
father, or studied the books he gave her ; and 
when she found what she wanted to know, she 
tried hard to understand and remember it, and 
then ran to her little garden, to put it in prac- 
tice. 

From all this you maybe quite sure that Char- 
lotte's little garden was soon very flourishing and 
beautiful. Her father, and all her Mends, were 
much pleased with it. Mr. Ames never went to 
see it, without praising her for the good use she 
had made of his present. He was very ready to 
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give her something else, when she asked for it, 
because she improved this so well. 

George was very different from his sister. The 
story of his garden is a sad one, and is told in 
a few words. George cared for nothing but play. 
It was too much trouble for him to pick up the 
stones, and pull out the weeds, and«learn to man- 
age a garden as his sister did. So'he turned his 
square into a playground, and suffered the grass 
to grow all over it. He laid out his money in 
sugar-plums, or useless toys, which were soon 
lost or broken. Instead of beautiful flowers, he 
had in his garden only weeds. And when his 
father came to see what he had done with his 
gift, he was sorry to find that his son had been so 
• naughty and idle. He was displeased that George 
had not improved what he had given him, and 
felt that he could not give him any thing more, 
till he became a wiser and more trusty boy. 

Now I think all my little friends can under- 
stand what is meant, when they are told they 
must improve what is given them^ or make a good 
use of their talents, Charlotte made a good use 
of her talents. George did not make a good use 
of his, Charlotte was happy when her father 
came to see her. George was unhappy. 
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THE EYES OP ANGEIfl. 

A UTTLE girl was disappointed when her mother told her 
what the stars were. She said : — "I thought they were the 
eyes of angels." 

^^ Mother, what are those little things, 
That twinkle from the skies ?" 

** The stars, my child. " " I thought, mother. 
They were the angels' eyes. 

" They look down on me, so like yonrs, 

As beautiful and mild ; 
When, by my crib you used to sit 

And watch your feverish child. 

** And always, when I shut my eyes. 

And said my little prayers, 
I felt so safe : because I knew 

That they had opened theirs." 

Bishop DoAira. 



WE ARE SEVEN. 

A sncpiiE child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 
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I met a little cottage girl, 
She was eight years old, she said : 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair, — 

Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ?" 
" * How many ? seven in all, '" — she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

" And where are they, I pray you tell ?" 
She answered, " Seven are we. 

And two of us at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea : 

Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
My sister and my brother, 
. And in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 
Yet you are seven, I pray you tell. 

Sweet maid, how this may be ?" 
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Then did the little maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of US in the churchyard lie 

ilQeneath the churGhyai;d tree.* 

" You run about my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five." 

"Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem. 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. 

"And often after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

"The first that died was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain, 

And then she went away. 
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^^ So in the churchyard she was laid, 

And all the summer dry, 
Together round her grave we played. 

My brother John and I. 

** And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, - 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ?" 
The little maiden did reply, 

" Oh, master ! we are seven." 

" But they are dead ; those two are dead ; 

Their spirits are in heaven 1" 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little" maid would have her will. 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 

WOBDBWOSTH. 



THE CHILD AND THE BROOK. 

WhSsre did you come from ? say, pretty brook ! 

And whither away so fast ?" 
Asked a thoughtful child of a babbling brook. 

As it leaped in gladness past. 
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" Ah ha, little girl 1 my mother spring, 

Is u^on the mountain-Bide ; 
I leaped from her lap, like a truant boy, 

And down through the hills I glide." 

" But what is your hurry ? please tarry awhile, 

Just up in this flowery nook. 
Where violets cluster, blue as the skies I" 

" I can't" — says the hurrying brook ! 

*^ Fie, fie, naughty brook I just linger, I pray, 
And chat a few moments with me I" 

"I can't, little girl, Fm quite out of breath. 
In running to reach the sea." 

" But what is the song, you sing, pretty brook ! 

You sing so pretty and sweet ?" 
"The song, little girl, is the holiday song, 

Of the pebbles beneath my feet." 

" No one will miss you, Fm sure, pretty brook ! 

There is nothing for you to do !" 
" Nothing for me ? ha ha, little girl 1 

There is more for me, than you. 

" The flowers are drooping down in the glen. 

And long to see me appear ; 
They hang their heads on their withering stalks, 

While I am loitering here. 
3 
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" And I turn the mill, at the foot of tlie hill, 

BrimM of frolic and glee I 
Then how can I stay ? I must hurry away, 

For the miller is waiting for me. 

*' Good-by, little girl, I have tarried too long, 

To chat with a child like you ; 
While I run to the sea, full of frolic and glee. 

You see I have something to do!" 



OLD SANTA OLAUS, 

Old Santa Claus sat all alone in his den. 
With his leg crossed over his knee ; 

While a comical look peeped out at his eyes. 
For a ftinny old fellow is he. 

His queer little cap was tumbled and torn. 

And his wig it was all awry ; 
But he sat and mused the whole day long. 

While the hours went flying by. 

He had been as busy as busy could be, 

In filling his pack with toys ; 
He had gathered his nuts, and baked his pies, 

To give to the girls and boys. 
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There were dolls for the girls, and whips for the 
boys, 

With wheel-barrows, horses, and drays ; 
And bnreans and trunks for Dolly's new clothes ; 

All these in his pack he displays. 

Of candy, too, both twisted and striped, 
He had furnished a plentiful store ; 

While raisins and figs, and prunes and grapes, 
Hung up on a peg by the door. 

1 am almost ready, quoth he, quoth he. 

And Christmas is almost here ; 
But one thing more — ^I must write them a book. 

And give to each one this year. 

So he clapped his specs on his little round 
nose. 

And seizing the stump of a pen, 
He wrote more lines in one little hour, 

Than you ever could read in ten. 

He told them stories all pretty and new, 
And wrote them all out in rhyme ; 

Then packed them away with his box of toys, 
To distribute one at a time. 

And Christmas Eve, when all were in bed, 
Bight down the chimney he flew; 

And stretching the stocking-leg out at the top, 
He clapped in a book for you. 
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TRT, TRY AGAIN. 

'Tis a lesson you should heed — 

Try, try again. 
If at first you don't succeed, 

Try, try again ; 
Then your courage should appear. 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear : 

Try, try again ! 

Once or twice though you should fail. 

Try, try again ; 
If you would at last prevail. 

Try, try again ; 
If we strive, 'tis no disgrace, 
Though we may not win the race ; 
What should you do in such a case ? 

Try, try again. 

If you find your task is hard. 

Try, try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward ; 

Try, try again; 
All that other folks can do. 
Why with patience should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view — 

Try, Try Again. 
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THE STAE CHILD. 

In a pleasant chamber close beside 
A window deep and wide, 
Stood a little bed in whose bosom deep 
A young girl went to her nightly sleep. 
The window was as a crystal door, 
Opening out on the silent night ; 
And the radiance of the clear starlight 
Lay in white streaks on' the chamber floor, 
And shone on the pillow and the bed, 
And brighten'd the sleeper's beautiful head. 

And all the night, as one by one, * 
The shining stars went up the sky, 
They paused, and look'd through that window 

high; 
And as each and every star in turn. 
Like a crown of silver lustre shone. 
Round the head of the child, more still and deep. 
More starry and bright, grew her innocent sleep. 

One night she awoke, and one star alone 
Through that lofty casement was shining down : 
She gazed and she gazed, till it grew like an eye. 
Placid and clear in the midnight sky ; 
Then the child look'd trustfully up and smiled, 
And the star look'd brightly back to the child. 
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The morrow she went to her pictures and play ; 
But ever and often she turn'd her away, 
And smiled to her thought, as though a fair dream 
Were passing her and her sports between. 
The mother questions her gently the while, 
" Why does my child look upward and smile ?" 
" O mother ! O mother I I would you might see 
The beautiftil angel that's watching me." 

I 



LITTLE PINK. 

On a swinging little shelf 
Were some pretty little books ; 
And I reckon'd from their looks, 

That the darling little elf, 
Whose they were, 

Was the careful little girl, 

With her auburn hair a-curl. 

In a little chest of drawers 
Every thing was nice and prim. 
And always kept so trim. 

That her childish little stores. 
Books or toys, 

In good order could be found, — 

Never careless thrown around. 
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And she laid her boonet by, 

When she hasten'd home from school ; 

For it was her constant rule, — 
And she was resolved to try, 

School or home. 
How to prove the saying true, — 
** Order in all things yon do." 

When she put away her shawl, 

Nicely laying by her book, I 

She had only once to look 

In its place to find her doU 
Snugly there : - 

She could shut her smiling eyes, 

Sure to. find her pretty prize. 



I 



See her books ; — ^how clean, they arel 
Comers not tum'd down, I know« 
There's a marker, made to show 

In her lessons just how far. 
Dog-ear'd books 

Are a certain sign to me 

That the girl must careless be. 

She's as tidy as a pink I 

Clean and neat, and gentle too ; 

If you take her actions through. 
Just the same, I know, you'll think. 
School or home, 
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Tasks or play, 

Books or toys, 

Every way, 
Order keeps this loving girl, 
With her auburn hair a-curl. 



THE GENTLEMAN AND THE BASKET-MAKER 

Thebe was, in a distant part of the world, a 
rich man, who lived in a line house, and spent 
his whole time in eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
amusing himself. As he had a great many ser- 
vants to wait upon him, who treated him with 
the greatest respect, and did whatever they were 
ordered; and as he had never been taught the 
truth, .or accustomed to hear it, he grew very 
proud ; imagining that he had a right to com- 
mand the whole world, and that the poor were 
only born to serve and obey him. 

Near this rich man's house there lived an hon- 
est and industrious poor man, who gained his 
livelihood by making little baskets out of dried 
reeds which grew upon a marshy ground close to 
the cottage. But though he was obliged to labor 
from morning to night, to earn food enough to 
support him, and though he seldom fared better 
than upon dry bread, or rice, or pulse ; and had 
no other bed than the remains of the rushes, of 
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which he made the baskets, yet he was always 
happy, cheerful, and contented." 

His labor always gave him so good an appetite, 
that the coarsest fare appeared delicious ; and he 
went to bed so tired, that he would have slept 
soundly even upon the ground. Besides this, he 
was a good and virtuous man, humane to every- 
body ; honest in his dealings ; always accustomed 
to speak the truth; and therefore beloved and 
respected by all his neighbors. 

The rich man, on the contrary, though he lay 
upon the softest bed, yet could not sleep, because 
he had passed the day in idleness; and though 
the nicest dishes were presented to him, yet he 
could not eat with any pleasure, because he did 
not wait till nature gave him an appetite. And 
besides this, as he was a great sluggard and glut- 
ton, he was almost always ill. 

As he did nobody any good, he had no friends ; 
* and even his servants spoke Ul of him behind his 
back ; and all his neighbors whom he oppressed, 
hated him. For these reasons, he was sullen, 
melancholy, and unhappy ; being displeased with 
all who appeared more cheerful than himself. 
When he was carried out in his palanquin, a kind 
of bed borne upon the shoulders of men, he 
would haughtily direct his servants which way 
to go. 

In these airings he would frequently pass the 
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cottage of the poor basket-maker, who was al- 
ways sitting at the door, and singing as he wove 
his baskets. The rich man could not behold this 
without anger. What, said he, shall a wretch, a 
peasant, a low-bom fellow that weaves bulrushes 
for a scanty subsistence, be always happy and 
pleased ; while I, a gentleman, possessed of riches 
and power, and of more consequence than a mil- 
lion of such reptiles as he, am always melancholy 
and unhappy ? 

This reflection tormented him so much, that 
he began to feel the greatest hatred towards the 
poor man ; and, as he had never accustomed him- 
self to conquer those evil passions, however im- 
proper unjust they might be, he at last deter- 
mined to punish the basket-maker for being hap- 
pier than himself With this wicked design, he 
one night gave orders to his servants, who did not 
dare to disobey him, to set fire to the rushes 
which surrounded the poor man's house. 

As it was summer, and the weather in that 
country is extremely hot, the fire soon spread 
over the whole marsh : and not only consumed 
all the rushes, but soon extended to the cottage 
itself, and the poor man ran out almost naked to 
save his life. You may judge of his grief when 
he found himself thus deprived of the means of 
subsistence by the wickedness of his rich neighbor. 

Having never justly offended him, and being 
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unable to pmiisb him for his injustice, he set out 
aud walked to the chief magistrate of that coun- 
try, to whom, with many tears, he told his pitiful 
case. The magistrate, who was a good and just 
man, immediately ordered the rich man to be 
brought before him; and finding that the rich 
man could not deny the truth of the accusation, 
he thus addressed the poor man : 
I " As t^is proud and wicked neighbor of yours 
has been puffed up by the opinion oi his own im- 
portance, and has maliciously attempted to op- 
press you for your poverty, I shall proceed to 
teach hinj of how little value he is to anybody, 
and how vile and contemptible a creature he real- 
ly is. But for this purpose it is necessary that 
you agree to the plan I have formed, and go 
along with him to the place I intend to send you 
both." 

The poor man said, that having lost his aU, 
through the cruel conduct of his wicked neighbor, 
and having no means of obtaining a livelihood 
left, I am therefore ready to go wherever you may 
please to send me ; and though I would not treat 
this man as he has treated me, yet should I re- 
joice at any measures calculated to teach him 
more justice and humanity, and to prevent him 
from injuring the poor a second time. 

The magistrate then ordered them both to be 
put on board a ship, and carried to a distant coun- 
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try, which was inhabited by a rude and savage 
kind of men, who lived in huts, were strangers to 
riches, and obtained their living by fishing. As 
soon as they were set on shore the sailors left 
them, as they had been ordered, and the inhabi- 
tants of the country came round them in great 
numbers. 

The rich man, seeing himself thus exposed, 
without assistance or defence, in the midst of a 
barbarous people, began to wring his hands in the 
most abject manner ; but the poor man, who had 
been always accustomed to hardships and dangers 
from his infancy, made signs to the people that he 
was their friend, and was willing to work for them, 
and be their servant. Upon this the natives 
made signs that they would do them no hurt, but 
would make use of their assistance in fishing and 
carrying wood. ^ 

Accordingly, they led them both to a wood at 
some distance, and showing them several logs, 
ordered them to carry them to their cabins. They 
both set about their tasks inmiediately; and the 
poor man, who was strong and active, very soon 
finished his share; while the rich man, whose 
limBs were tender and delicate, and never accus- 
tomed to labor, had scarcely finished a quarter of 
his. The savages, who began to notice the great 
difference in their work, thought the basket-maker 
would be very useful to them; and, therefore. 
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presented him a large portion of fish, and several 
of their choicest roots. 

On the other hand, the savages considered the 
rich man of so little use to them, that they gave 
him scarcely enough to support him. The food 
they gave him, though coarse, he ate with a better 
appetite than he ever felt at his own table. The ^ 
next day they were set to work again ; and the 
savages observing how much better the basket- 
maker worked than the rich man, they highly 
caressed him, and showed him much kindness; 
while they manifested great contempt towards 
the rich man. 

The rich man now began to perceive with how 
littie reason he had before valued himself, and 
despised his feUow-creatures ; and an accident 
which happened shortly after, tended to complete 
his mortification. One of the savages having 
found something like a fillet, with which he adorn- 
ed his forehead, and with which he appeared 
extremely pleased, the basket-maker pulled up 
some reeds, and sitting down to work, in a short 
time finished an elegant wreath, which he placed 
on the head of the first inhabitant he chanced to 
meet. 

This man was so pleased with this present, that 
hie danced and capered with joy ; and ran to in- 
form the rest, who were equally surprised and 
astonished at this elegant piece of finery. It was 
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not long before another came to the basket-maker, 
making signs that he wanted to be ornamented 
like his companion ; and with such pleasure were 
these chaplets considered by the whole nation, 
that the basket-maker was relieved from his for- 
mer drudgery, and continually employed in weav- 
ing them. 

In return for the pleasure which he conferred 
on them, the grateful savages brought him every 
kind of food which their country afforded ; built 
him a tint ; and showed him every demonstration 
of gratitude and kindness. But the rich man, who 
possessed neither talents to please, nor strength 
to labor, was condemned to be the basket-maker's 
servant, and cut him reeds to supply the continual 
demands for chaplets. 

After having'passed some months in this man- 
ner, they were again brought back to their own 
country by the orders of the magistrate, and or- 
dered before him. He then looked sternly upon 
the rich man, and said, " Having now taught you 
how helpless and contemptible a creature you are, 
as well as how inferior to the man you insulted, I 
proceed to make reparation to him for the injury 
you have inflicted on hiuL 

" Did I treat you as your conduct deserves, I 
should take from you all the riches you possess, as 
you wantonly deprived this poor man of his whole 
subsistence; but hoping you will become more 
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humane for the future, I sentence you to give half 
your fortune to this man, whom you endeavored 
to ruin." Upon this the basket-maker, after 
thanking the magistrate for his goodness in thus 
tendering him a fortune, replied : 

" Having beep bred up in poverty, and accus- 
tomed to labor, I have no desire to acquire riches 
which I should not know how to use ; all, there- 
fore, that I require of this man, is to put me in to the 
same situation I was in before, and to learn more 
humanity." The rich man could not help feeling 
' astonished at this generosity ; and having acquir- 
ed wisdom by his misfortunes, not only treated 
the basket-maker as a friend during the rest of 
his life, but employed his riches in relieving the 
poor, and benefiting his fellow-creatures. 



THE SQUIRREL. 

" The squirrel is happy, the squirrel is gay," 
Little Henry exclaim'd to his brother ; 

" He has nothing to do or to think of but play. 
And to jump from one bough to another." 

But William was older and wiser, and knew 
That all play and no work wouldn't answer, 

So he ask'd what the squirrel in winter m.ust do, 
If he spent a]l the summer a dancer. 
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The squirrel, dear Harry, is merry and wise. 
For true wisdom and mirth go together ; 

He lays up in summer his winter supplies, 
And then he don't mind the cold weather. 



SONG OP THE BEES. 

Wilt thou hear a song to charm thee ? 

List, the bees with busy wing. 

Evermore they buzz and sing : 

" We must labor while 'tis spring ;" 

That's the song the bees are singing, 

All so gay to labor springing. 

Ever cheerful, ever singing. 

Come and see the busy dwelling. 
Airy chambers neat and fine : 
How the waxen arches shine I 
What sweet stores the white walls line, 
There not one his time is wasting, 
Young and old to labor hasting. 
Ever cheerflil, ever singing. 

List thou to the lovely music. 
List the bees the while they sing. 
Evermore with busy wing, 
" We must labor while 'tis spring ;" 
That's the song the bees are singing : 
Up I like them to labor springing. 
Ever cheerful, ever singing. 
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THE MUSICAL BOX. 



She stood by the casement, a beautiful child, 
Where summer wind's whispers were bland, 

And her bright coral lips with joyfulness smil'd 
At the musical box in her hand. 

She raised it in wonder, and soft on her ear 

In fairy-like innsic it rose, 
Then sank into numbers as gentle, and clear, 

As a lullaby song of repose. 

She listen'd, and thought that some sweet little bird 
Had left its green home on the bough. 

And the tones which were once in the deep forest 
heard, 
Were the tones which were greeting her now. 

And again, as it swell'd on the soft balmy air. 
Its echoes play*d out 'mong the trees. 

She thought that some spirit was whispering there 
With the sweet music-breath of the breeze. 

She had heard o'er the waters (when stilly and 
mute 
The twilight of evenmg drew nigh) 
The echoing sound of the silver-toned flute. 
Float far on the summer wind by. 
4* 
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She had heard gentle songs that her sisters had 
sung, 
Sweet strains she had loved to recall, 
But the sounds which so clear through the music- 
box rung, 
Were far sweeter and softer than all. 

And Ellen still thinks, that in comfort and rest, 
Secure from the world and its shocks, 

Some sweet singing wood-bird has built its snug 
nest 
In hy own little musical box. 

Miss 0/H. Waterman. 



A SWINGING SONG. 

Mebry it is on a summer's day. 
All through the meadows to wend away ; 
To watch the brooks glide fast or slow. 
And the little fish twinkle down below ; 
To hear the lark in the blue sky sing. 
Oh, sure enough, 'tis a merry thing — 
But 'tis merrier far to swing — to swing I 

Merry it is on a winter's night 
To listen to tales of elf and sprite. 
Of caves and castles so dim and old, — 
The dismallest tales that ever were told ; 
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And then to laugh, and then to sing, 
You may take my word is a merry thing, — 
But 'tis merrier far to swing — to swing I 

Down with the hoop upon the green ; 

Down with the ringing tambourine ; — 

Little heed we for this or for that ; 

Off with the bonnet, off with the hat ! 

Away we go like birds on the wing I 

Higher yet I higher yet ! " Now for the King !" 

This is the way we swing — we swing ! 

Scarcely the bough bends, Claude is so light, — 

Mount up behind him — there, that is right 1 

Down bends the branch now ! — swing him away ; 

Higher yet — ^higher yet — ^higher, I say 1 

Oh, what a joy it is I Now let us sing 

"A pear for the Queen — an apple for the King!" 

And shake the old tree as we swing — ^we swing ! 



LITTLE THINGS. 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand. 

Make the mighty ocean. 
And the pleasant land. 

Thus the little minutes, 
Humble though they be. 
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Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 

Thus our little errors 
Lead the soul away, 

From the path of virtue 
Off in sin to stray. 

Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love. 

Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 



THE OLD CLOCK. 

LiSTEjq^ to the kitchen clock I 
To itself it ever talks, 
From its place it never walks ; 

" Tick-tock— tick-tock." 

Tell me what it says. 

" Fm a very patient clock, 
Never moved by hope or fear, 
Though I 've stood for many a year ; 

Tick-tock — tick-tock." 

That is what it says. 

" I'm a very truthful clock : 
People sjiy, about the place, 
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Truth is written on my face ; 
Tick-took— tick-tock." 

That is what it says. 

" I'm a very active clock, 
For I go while you're asleep, 
Though you never take a peep ; 

Tick-tock— tick-tock." 

That is what it says. 

" I'm a most obliging clock : 

If you wish to hear me strike. 

You may do it when you like ; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock." 

That is what it says. 

What a talkative old clock ! 
Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two ; 

" Dmg-ding" — " tick-tock." 
That is what it says. 



THE DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 

A FACT. 

Two lovely little children went, when summer 

was in prime, 
Into a garden beautiful, beneath a. southern clime ; 
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A brother and a sister — twins, and each to each 

most dear, — 
Was not the mother of these babes beset with any 

fear? 

And brightly shone the summer sun upon that 
gentle pair, 

Who plucked each gaudy flower that grew in rich 
profusion there, 

Or chased the idle butterflies, — those fair, de- 
fenceless things. 

That round them tantali2ing danced upon their 
sUken wings. 

With many a flower which they had plucked, a 
mimic grove they made, 

But wondered, when they came again, they had 
so soon decayed ; . 

And grieving, each the other asked, why all the 
roses red, 

Which freshly bloomed an hour before, now droop- 
ing hung their head ? 

'Twas in that season of the year when on the 

blooming earth 
Each flower and plant, and shrub and tree, to all 

their fruits gave birth : 
. But 'mid them all, and most exposed to catch the 

passing yiew, 
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With purple flowers and berries red, the Deadly 
Nightshade grew I 

Up rose the little boy and ran, upon the bush to 

gaze, 
And then his sister followed quick, and both were 

in amaze ; 
For berries half so beautiful they ne'er before had 

seen, 
So forth he rashly stretched his hand among the 

branches green. 

"Oh, Edward I Edward I do not touch. Remem- 
ber, mother said, 

That poisonous fruit in clusters grew, though 
beautiful and red ; 

And that it had a tempting look, inviting to the 
eye, 

But if a single one we eat, that we should surely 
die." 

*'0! Charlotte, Charlotte, do you think that 

these can do us harm. 
Or that such pretty fruit as this need cause us 

such alarm ? 
For surely, if they poisonous are, they bitter then 

must be. 
So I will taste a single one, and we shall quickly 

see!" 
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Then forth he stretched his little hand, and he a 

berry plucked, 
And to his lips he put the fruit, and in the poison 

sucked ; 
And when he found the juice was good, he bade 

his sister eat, — 
" For it is pleasant to the taste — so cooling and 

so sweet." 

These children then the berries pulled, and of 

them eat their fill, — , 
Nor did they ever dream the while, that they 

were doing ill. 
" 'Tis not the fruit that mother meant," exulting- 

ly they cried ; 
And merry was their prattling laugh, to see their 

fingers dyed. 

But suddenly the sister stopped, her rosy cheek 
grew pale — 

"Oh, brother! brother! hold me up, for some- 
thing doth me ail — 

I feel so weak, I cannot stand, — ^the trees are 
dancing round : 

Oh, Edward! Eiwardl clasp my hand, and 
place me on the ground.? 

He gently laid his sister down, and bitterly did 
cry, 
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And every iheans to ease her pain and calm her 
fears did try ; 

But soon he felt himself turn sick, and feeble- 
chilly — ^weak, — 

And, as he tottered on the grass, he bruised his 
sister's cheek. 

Exhausted though that infant was, upon his ten- 
der breast 

He placed the little Charlotte's head, that she 
might softer rest : 

The hapless creature did but think his sister only 
slept ! 

And when his eyesight dimmer grew, to her he 
closer crept. 

The evening closed upon these babes, who slept 

away their breath ; 
And, mourning o'er his cruel task, away went 

grieving Death ; — 
And they who had the sacred trust, those cherubs 

dear to keep, 
Beheld them where they quiet lay, but thought 

they were asleep. 

When they tlie h9,pless sufferers raised from that 

last, fond embrace, 
A half-forme<l smile was seen to dwell upon each 

paly fUce ; 
5 
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Alas I that such twin roses fair, which morning 

saw in bloom, 
Should wither in the sunny land, ere came the 

twilight gloom. 



A LITTLE BOY AND A LITTLE GIRL. 

In a large town, where there are so many 
houses, and so many people, that there is no room 
left for everybody to have a little garden ; and 
where, on this account, most persons are o]5liged 
to content themselves with flowers in pots ; there 
lived two little children, who had a garden some- 
what larger than a flower-pot. They were not 
brother and sister ; but they cared for each other 
as much as if they were. Their parents lived ex- 
actly opposite. They inhabited two garrets ; and 
where the roof of the one house joined that of the 
other, and the gutter ran along the extreme end 
of it, there was to each house a small. window: 
one needed only to step over the gutter to get 
from one window to the other. 

The children's pai-ents had large wooden boxes 
there, in which vegetables for the kitchen were 
planted, and little rose trees besides: there was a 
rose in each box, and they grew splendidly. They 
now thought of placing the^boxes across the gut- 
ter, so that they nearly reached from one window 
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to the Other, and looked just like two walls of 
flowers. The tendrils of the peas hung down 
over the boxes ; and the rose-trees shot up long 
branches, twined round the windows, and then bent 
towards each other: it was almost like a triumph- 
ant arch of foliage and flowers. The boxes were 
very high, and the children knew that they must 
not creep over them ; so they often obtained per- 
mission to get out of the windows to each other 
and to sit on their little stools among the roses, 
where they could play delightfully. In winter 
there was an end of this pleasure. The windows 
were often frozen over ; but then they heated cop- 
per farthings on the stove, and laid the hot farthing 
on the window-plfee, and then they had a capital 
peep-hole, quite nicely rounded; and out of each 
peeped a gentle friendly eye — it was the little boy 
and the little girl who were looking out. His name 
was Kay, her's was Gerda. In summer, with one 
jmnp, they could get to each other ; but in winter 
they were obliged first to go down the long stairs, 
and then up the long stairs again : and out of doors 
there was quite a snow-storm. 

" It is the white bees that are swarming," said 
Kay's old grandmother. 

" Do the white bees choose a queen ?" asked the 
little boy ; for he knew that the honey-bees always 
have one. 

" Yes," said the grandmother, " she flies where 
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the swarm hangs in the thickest clusters. She is 
the largest of all ; and she can never remain qui- 
etly on the earth, but goes up again into the black 
clouds. Many a winter's night she flies through 
the streets of the town, and peeps in at the win- 
dows; and they then freeze in so wondrous a 
manner that they look like flowers." 

" Yes, I have seen it," said both the children ; 
and so they knew that it was true. 

" Can the Snow Queen come in," said the little girl. 

"Only let her come inl" said the little boy, 
*' then I'd put her on the stove, and she'd melt." 

And then his grandmother patted his head and 
told him other stories. 

In the evening, when little^ay was at home, 
and half undressed, lie climbed up on the chair by 
the window, and peeped out of the little hole. A 
few snow-flakes were falling, and one, the largest 
of all, remained lying on the edge of a flower- 
pot. The flake of snow grew larger and larger ; 
and at last it was like a young lady, dressed in 
the finest white gauze, made of a million little 
flakes like stars. She was so beautiful and deli- 
cate, but she was of ice, of dazzling, sparkling 
ice; yet she lived; her eyes gazed fixedly, like 
two stars ; but there was neither quiet nor repose 
in them. She nodded towards the window, and 
beckoned with her hand. The little boy was 
frightened, and jumped down from the chair ; it 
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seemed to him as if at the same moment a large 
bird flew past the window. 

The next day it was a sharp frost : — and then 
the spring came ; the smi shone, the green leaves 
appeared, the swallows built their nests, the win- 
dows were opened, and the little children again 
sat in their pretty garden, high np on the leads 
at the top of the house. 

That summer the roses flowered in tmwonted 
beauty. The little girl had learned a hymn, in 
which there was something about roses ; and then 
she thought of her own flowers ; and she sang the 
verse to the little boy, who then sang it with her: 

" The rose in the valley is blooming so sweet, 
'And angels descend there the children to greet." 

And the children held each other by the hand, 
kissed the roses, looked up at the clear sunshine, 
and spoke as though they really saw angels there. 
What lovely summer days those were ! How de- 
lightful to be out in the air, near the fresh rose- 
bushes, that seem as if they would never -finish 
blossoming ! 

Kay and Gerda looked at the picture-book full 
of beasts and of birds ; and it was then — the clock 
in the church tower was just striking five — ^that 
Kay said, " Oh ! I feel such a sharp pain in my 
heart ; and now something has got into my eye !" 

The little girl put her arms around his neck. He 
winked his eyes ; now there was nothing to be seen. 
6* 
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" I think it is out now," said he ; but it was 
not. It was just one of those pieces of glass 
from the magic mirror that had got into his eye ; 
and poor Kay had got another piece right in his 
heart. It will soon become like ice. It did not 
hurt ally longer, but there it was. 

" What are you crying for ?" asked he. " You 
look so ugly I There's nothing the matter with 
me. Ah," said he at once, " that rose is cankered ; 
and look, this one is quite crooked ! after all, 
these roses are very ugly ! they are just like the 
box they are planted in I" And then he gave the 
box a good kick with his foot, and pulled both 
the roses up. 

" What are you doing ?" cried the little girl ; 
and as he perceived her fright, he pulled up an 
other rose, got in at the window, and hastened off 
from dear little Gerda. 

Afterwards, when she brought her picture-book, 
he asked, " What horrid beasts she had there ?" 
And if his grandmother told them stories he al- 
ways interrupted her ; besides, if he could man- 
age it, he would get behind her, put on her spec- 
tacles, and imitate her way of speaking ; he cop- 
ied all her ways, and then everybody laughed at 
him. He was soon able to imitate the gait and 
maimer of every one in the street. Every thing 
that was peculiar and displeasing in them — that 
Kay knew how to imitate : and at such times all 
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the people said, '*The boy certainly is very 
clever !" But it was the glass he had got in his 
eye; the glass that was sticking in his heart, 
which made him tease even little Gerda, whose 
whole soul was devoted to him. 

His games now were quite different to what 
they had fonnerly been, they were so very know- 
ing. One winter's day, when the flakes of snow 
were flying about, he spread the skirts of his 
blue coat, and caught the snow as it fell. 

"Look through this glass, Gerda," said he. 
And every flake seemed larger and appeared like 
a magnificent flower, or a beautiful star I it was 
splendid to look at ! 

" Look, how clever !" said Kay. " That's much 
more interesting than real flowers ! They are as 
exact as possible ; there is not a^ fault in them, if 
they did not melt !" 

It was not long after this that Kay came one 
day with large gloves on, and his little sledge at 
his back, and bawled right into Gerda's ears, "I 
have permission to go out into the square, where 
the others areplaying ;" and off he was in a moment. 

There, in the market-place, some of the boldest 
of the boys used to tie their sledges to the carts as 
they passed by, and so they were pulled along, 
and got a good ride. It was so capital ! Just as 
they were in the very height of their amusement, 
a large sledge passed by : it was painted quite 
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white, and there was some one in it wrapped up 
in a rough white mantle of fur, with a rough 
white fur cap on his head. The sledge drove 
round the square twice, and Kay tied on his as 
quickly as he could, and off he drove with it. 
On they went quicker and quicker into the next 
street ; and the person who drove turned round 
to Kay, and nodded to him in a friendly manner, 
just as if they knew each other. Every time he 
was going to untie his sledge the person nodded 
to him, and then Kay sat quiet, and so on they 
went till they came outside the gates of the town. 
Then the snow began to fall so thickly that the 
little boy could not see an arm's length before him, 
but still on he went : when suddenly he let go the 
string he held in his hand in order to get loose 
from the sledge, but it was of no use ; stiU the 
little vehicle rushed on with the quickness of the 
wind. He then cried as loud as he could, but no 
one heard him ; the snow drifted and the sledge 
flew on, and sometimes it gave a jerk as though 
they were driving over hedges and ditches. He 
was quite frightened, and he tried to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer ; but all he could do, he was only 
able to remember the multiplication table. 

The snow-flakes grew larger and larger, till at 
last they looked like great white fowls. Sud- 
denly they flew on one side ; the large sledge stop- 
ped, and the person who drove rose up. It was 
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a lady ; her cloak and cap were of snow. She 
was tall and of slender figure, and of a dazzling 
whiteness. It was the Snow-Queen. 

" We have travelled fast,'* said she ; *'but it is 
freezingly cold. Come under my bearskin." And 
she put him in the sledge beside her, wrapped the 
fur around him, and he felt as though he were 
sinking in a snow-wreath. 

" Are you still cold ?" asked she ; and then she 
kissed his forehead. Ah I it was colder than ice ; 
it penetrated to his very heart, which was already 
almost a frozen lump ; it seemed to him as if he 
were about to die — ^but a moment more and it 
was quite congenial to him, and he did not remark 
the cold that was around him. 

** My sledge ! Do not forget my sledge I" It 
was the first thing he thought of. It was there 
tied to one of the white chickens, who flew along 
with it on his back behind the large sledge. The 
Snow-Queen kissed Kay once more, and then he 
forgot little Gerda, grandmother, and all whom he 
^ad left at his home. 

" Now you will have no more kisses," said she, 
" or else I should kiss you to death !" 

Kay looked at her. She was very beautiful ; 
a more clever or a more lovely countenance he 
could not fancy to himself; and she no longer ap- 
peared of ice as before, when she sat outside the 
window, and beckoned to him; in his eyes she 
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was perfect, he did not fear her at all, and told 
her that he could calculate in his head and with 
fractions, even; that he knew the number of 
square miles there were in the different countries, 
and how many inhabitants they contained; 
and she smiled while he spoke. It then seemed 
to him as if what he knew was not enough, and 
he looked upwards in the large, huge, empty space 
above him, and on she flew with him; flew 
high over the black clouds while the storm moan- 
ed and whistled as though it were singing some 
old tune. On they flew over woods and lakes, 
over seas and many lands ; and beneath them the 
chilling storm rushed fast, the wolves howled, the 
snow crackled ; above them flew large screaming 
crows, but higher up appeared the moon, quite 
large and bright ; and it was on it that Kay gazed 
during the long, long winter's night ; while by day 
he slept at the feet of the Snow-Queen. 

Hajyb Andkbsbk. 



THE STORY OF ALICE BROWN. 
I'm tired of this dull work, mamma, 

Do let me go and play ? 
It is a shame to keep me here, 

A sewing all the day I 

Well, darling, lay the needle down, 
And stand beside me here ; 
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And listen, Essie, while I tell 
A story for your ear. 

I knew a little girl like you, 

Her name was Alice Brown ; 
With flaxen hair, and light blue eyes, 

The prettiest child in town I 

But oh, she did not love her book ; 

She did not love to sew ; 
But used to play, the livelong day. 

As you would like to do. 

Her teacher used to coax and shame ; 

Her mother used to chide ; 
But Alice, though she loved her play, 

Loved nothing else beside. 

And so she grew in ignorance ; 

Scarcely could read or spell ; 
If asked what ten and ten would make, 

Alice could never tell I 

But when just turned of twelve years old, 

Her doting mother died ; 
And her father he was grave and stern, 

And she had no friend beside. 

Her dress was never neatly kept ; 
Her curls were all awry ; 
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Though often told the better way, 
Still she would never try. 

AU knew her for a Slattern ; 

As you may weU suppose ; 
For her dress was out at elbows, 

And her stockings out at toes ! 

But by and by there came a crash. 

Her father, he fell poor, 
And died ; and lazy Alice begged her bread, 

Yes, begged from door to door ! 

At last within the alms-house 

The wretched creature came ; 
And died, a broken-hearted girl — 

"Weary with sin and shame I 

Now, Essie, which is best, think you. 

Work, study and some play ; 
Or like this little girl, to be 

Allowed to play all day ? 

Say, would you like to bear the name 

Of the laziest child in town ; 
To be a dunce, and mayhap die, 

Like wretched Alice Brown ? 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 



Take back, take back those trembling things, 

God made them to be free ! 
To sweep upon unfettered wings, 

Far over land and sea. 

To rove at will through forest trees, 

To usher in the day. 
To swell their music on the breeze. 

In many a matin lay. 

He gave to them the shady wood, 

A covert and a home. 
So that, amid its solitude, 

The spoiler might not come. 

Yet thou hast sought the friendly bough 

Where they were wont to rest. 
And from its leafy shelter now 

Hast ta'en away the nest. 

Can those poor birds, that sadly lie 

In sorrow on thy knee. 
With many a plaintive wailing cry, 

Give any joy to thee ? 
6 
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Or that young, fluttering, feeble thing. 
That takes its tremblmg stand. 

And tries in yain to raise its wmg. 
Upon thy little hand ? 

Can it bring half the pleasant joy. 
As when through woodland dells 

It lured my bright-eyed happy boy 
With music's fidry speUs ? 

Is it as lovely to the eye, 

That timid prison' d one, 
As when it, half way to the sky, 
. Goes glancing in the sun ? 

No, no ; they languish for the tree. 
Their pleasant home of rest, — 

God made them to be wild, and free, 
Take back, my boy, the nest. 



C. H. Watbemah. 



GOOD MORNING. 
" Oh ! I am so happy I" a little girl said. 
As she sprang, like a lark, from her low trundle- 
bed; 
" 'TIS morning, bright morning — ^good morning, 

papa, 
Oh 1 give me one kiss for good morning, mamma ; 
Only just look at my pretty Canary, 
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Chirping so sweet, ' Good morning to Mary ;' 
The sun is peeping straight into my eyes — 
Good morning to you, Mr. Sun, for you rise 
Early, to wake my birdie and me. 
And make us as happy as happy can be." 

" Happy you may be, my dear little girl," 
Said the mother, adjusting a clustering curl — 
" Happy you can be, but think of the One 
Who wakened, this morning, both you and the 

sun." 
The little girl turned her bright eyes with a nod, 
" Ma, may I then say good morning to God ?" 
" Yes, little darling one, surely you may 
Kneel, as you kneel every morning, to pray." 
Mary knelt solemnly down, with her eyes 
Looking up earnestly into the skies. 

And her little hands, that were folded together, 
Softly she laid on the lap of her mother — 
"G^od morning, dear Father in Heaven," she 

said, 
" I thank thee for watching my snug little bed. 
For taking care of me all the dark night, 
And waking me up with the beautiful light. 
Oh ! keep me from naughtiness all the long day. 
Dear Father, who taught little children to pray." 
An angel looked down from heaven and smiled, 
But she saw not the angel, that beautiful child. 
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NAMES AND ORDER OF THE BOOKS OP THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

The great Jehovah speaks to us 

In Genesis and Exodus ; 

Leviticus and Numbers see 

Followed by Deuteronomy. 

Joshua and Judges sway the land, 

Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand ; 

Samuel, and numerous Kings appear, 

Whose chronicles we wondering hear ; 

Ezra and Nehemiah now 

Esther the beauteous mourner show : 

Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms, 

The Proverbs teach to scatter alms. 

Ecclesiastes then comes on. 

And the sweet Song of Solomon. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah then 

With Lamentations takes his pen. 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea's lyres 

Swell Joel, Amos, Obadiah's. 

Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum, come, 

And lofty Habakkuk finds room. 

While Zephaniah, Haggai calls, 

Rapt Zechariah builds his walls ; 

And Malachi, with garments rent, 

Concludes the ancient Testament. 
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LITTLE LILLIE. 



i' I HAVE been to school, father, and tried to be 

good; 
And when I came home, as I walked through the 

wood, 
I saw on the tree a most beautiful bird. 
And his song was the sweetest that ever I heard. 

" He look'd in my face with his little round eye ; 
I was sorry for that, for I thought he would fly ; 
But he still kept singing the same sweet song. 
And it made me glad as I walked along. 

" And, father, the air was so fresh and so sweet. 
The green grass and moss so soft to my feet. 
And the ground was so bright with the beautiful 

flowers, 
That I wanted to stay there a great many hours. 

" But I thought it was wrong any longer to stay, 
For you told me never to stop by the way ; 
So I came straight home, and brother and I 
Have been to the fields to make his kite fly. 

" And I work'd in my garden, and planted some 

seeds. 
And water'd the flowers, and puU'd up the weeds ; 
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And I tried to help mother all that I could : 

I am sure she will tell you that I have been good.'' 

• 
"I am glad, little Lillie," the father replied, 

As he kissed his dear girl, " I'm glad you have 

tried 

To be a good child ; so now come with me. 

And sit by my side or climb on my knee ; 

" And I'll tell you why all look'd so happy and 

As you walk'd home from school through the * 

greenwood to-day ; 
And why the glad song of that beautiful bird 
Seem'd sweeter than any you ever had heard. 

" The Lord keeps around us, by day and by night. 
Kind angels to guard us, and keep us aright : 
When you try to be useful and pleasant and mild, 
I know that the angels are leading my child. 

" For the good thoughts and feelings which they 

will impart. 
When you try to do right, will gladden your 

heart; 
And this is why all look'd so happy and gay. 
As you ws^lk'd home from school through the -» 

greenwood to-day." 
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THE CHATTERBOX. 

Fbom morning till night it was Lucy's delight 
To chatter and talk without stopping ; 

There was not a day but she rattled away, 
Like water forever a dropping I 

As soon as she rose, while she put on her clothes 
Twas vain to endeavor to still her ; 

Nor once did she lack to continue her clack, 
Till again she lay down on her pillow. 

You'll think now, perhapis, there would have been 
gaps, 

If she hadn't been wonderful clever ; 
That her sense was so great, so witty her pate. 

That it would be forthcoming forever. 

But that's quite absurd, for have you not heard 
Much tongue and few brains are connected, 

That they are supposed to think least who talk most, 
And their wisdom is always suspected ? 

While Lucy was .young, had she bridled her 
tongue 
With a little good sense and exertion. 
Who knows but she might now have been our de- 
light. 
Instead of our jest and aversion ? 
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THE BEGGAR-MAJT. 

Around the fire, ome wintry night, 
The farmer's rosy children sat: 

The fagot lent its blazing light ; 

And jokes went round and careless chat. 

When, hark ! a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door ; 

And thus to gain their willing ear 
A feeble voice was heard t' implore : 

" Cold blows the blast across the moor ; 

The sleet drives hissing in the wind ; 
Yon toilsome mountain lies before : 

A dreary treeless waste behind. 

" My eyes are weak and dim with age ; 

No road, no path can I descry ; 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 

Of such a keen inclement sky. 

" So faint I am — these tottering feet 
No more my feeble frame can bear ; 

My sinking heart forgets to beat. 

And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

" Open your hospitable door, 
And shield me firom the biting blast : 
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Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 
The weary moor that I have passed I" 

With hasty step the farmer ran, 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor half-frbzen beggar-man, 
With shaking limbs and pallid face. 

The little children flocking came, 

And warmed his stiffening hands in theirs ; 
And busily the good old dame 

A comfortable mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheer'd his drooping soul ; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big round tears were seen to roll, 

And told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children, too, began to sigh, 
And all their merry chat was o'er ; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why, 
More glad than they had done before. 



THE DAISIES. 



The daisy smileth everywhere, 
No matter if there's no one near, 
It looks up quite as pleasantly, 
As if a thousand did it see. 
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No vanity — no courting praises, 
Will you find amongst the daisies. 
Look upon its honest face ; 
In its features you may trace 
Open-eyed sincerity. 

Let's go out in windy weather, 
When millions of them move together, 
Nodding heads and changing places, 
As if they were running races. 
Straining on across the field, 
Not one at all inclined to yield. 
The wind blows off, we look again, 
Each in its place doth still remain, 

Though aU moved so merrily. 

Sometimes the daisies hand in hand. 
Go stretching over miles of land ; 
Like children filling the highway, 
When they break up for holiday. 
Sometimes they play at hide-and-seek, 
And with the breeze have many a freak. 
While they hide their heads so small 
Underneath the grasses tall. 

Where bees murmur pleasantly. 

Bill, that scarce can ran, can easy 
Crawi on his knees, and reach the daisy. 
And poor limping Ned, the cripple. 
Seeing them tries to hop and hippie; 
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For they are flowerfi of old renown, 
And grow up close beside the town. 
Children they love to see and greet 'em, 
So at the town-end come to meet 'em. 
Far as they can for company. 

At night they bend their silver heads, 
And there the snow-white lambs find beds. 
And when the morning gilds the skies. 
Daisies and lambs together rise. 
If they o'er-sleep themselves, the lark 
Springs up, and cries aloud, " Hark, hark. 
The gates of morning they're unbarring. 
Night's lamps are out, there's not a star in 
All heaven's broad blue canopy." 

Go see the daisy shut at night, 
When it folds its frill of white ; 
What cares it for wind or rain. 
It is then a bud again ; 
For it doth a green hood wear. 
Which covers up its silvery hair ; 
Drops its round head and goes to sleep, 
Until the new-bom day doth peep 
In its velvet dormitory. 



N 
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HOW A JEST WAS NO JOKE. 

When I was a little child of five or six years 
old, I and my sister, rather older than myself 
wore taken by our father to spend a sulnmer's 
day in Needwood Forest. We were little wild 
things, as brown and as hardy as gypsies, and 
many a long, happy day we had spent under the 
forest-trees, dining in woodmen's cottages, or, if 
none were at hand, by the side of a little running 
stream in some old woodland hollow. 

Towards noon, on one of these happy days, as 
we were wearied with a long morning's ramble, 
we were left to recover from our fatigue under 
the spreading shade of an immense tree, like 
fairies in a fairy-tale ; looking as diminutive as 
they, in proportion to this giant of the forest, 
and being almost lost among its curled and twisted 
roots, which were heaved up, old, and mossed, and 
rugged, and wreathed together like a nest of an- 
gry snakes which had been turned to stone ages 
and ages before. Around us lay a small opening 
of forest glade, covered with short, green grass, 
upon which the sunshine fell with such soft light 
as to give it the color of clear emerald ; this was 
enclosed by thickets of black holly, which, in con- 
trast with the light foreground, looked still more 
intensely dark : under and among these gi'ew the 
greenwood-laur3l, with its clusters of poisonous- 
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looking berries, and whole beds of the fair, white 
Btellaria, shining like stars (whence its name) 
among its grass-like leaves of tender green. In 
other spots grew clusters of the dark, mysterious- 
looking enchanter's nightshade ; and the siilgular 
and rare four-leaved Herb-Paris, or True-love, 
bearing its berry-like flower at the central angles 
of its four leaves. 

There was an undefined feeling, half of pleasure 
and half of pain, in being left alone in so wild a 
spot. We heard the crow of the distant pheas- 
ant, the coo-coo of the wood-pigeon, and the 
laugh-like cry of the woodpecker; and these 
though familiar to us, seemed strangely to add to 
the solitariness of the scene. And yet it was 
very delightful. We talked cheerfully of every 
thing arotlnd us ; watched the hare run past, or 
from thicket to thicket ; and the starling creep up 
the old trees, and the little birds fly in and out from 
their woody screens, T^dth more than common in- 
terest. But at length, after long watching and 
long observation, we remarked to each other a 
strange, unceasing, low sound, which we could not 
comprehend; it seemed to keep up a perpetual 
chirr-chirr-r-r-ing somewhere near us, but ex- 
actly, where we could not tell. At times it ap- 
peared just beside us, and then half the glade's 
distance off*; now it was high, now low, now on 
this side, now on that — ^the strangest, most per- 
7 
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plexing, and incompreheiisible sound we had 
ever heard. 

In the midst of our wonderment and lack of 
counsel, up came a stout forest-boy, of twelve 
yearrf, or thereabouts. He was a brown and wild- 
looking creature, like a very satyr of the woods : 
he was dressed in a suit of leather, had a belt ' 
round his waist, in which he carried his wood- 
knife, and on his back was a bundle of fagots. 
As he came up he seemed amazed to find two chil- 
dren, like the Babes in the Wood, seated hand in 
hand at the foot of an old tree, and made a pause 
to look at us. We were not alarmed at his strange 
appearance, for such figures, in such grotesque 
garbs, were familiar to us in our forest wander- 
ings ; so hailing him as a friend and counsellor, 
we demanded what was that strange,* low voice, 
which we heard somewhere thereabout. 

The boy looked at us for half a moment with a 
sort of grin, and then, with a sudden look of fear, 
half bending his body and speaking in a low but 
distinctly articulated whisper — "It's my Lord 
Vernon's bloodhounds," said he ; '* they are out 
hunting, and yon sounds are the chains which they 
drag after them I*' and so saying he dashed off 
like a wild stag. 

What a horror now fell upon us ! The glade 
was like an enchanted forest r all at once the trees 
seemed to swell out to the most gigantic and ap- 
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palling size ; every twisted root seemed a writh- 
ing snake, and every old wreathed branch a down- 
bending adder ready to devour us. The holly 
thickets seemed full of an increasing blackness, 
which, like a dreadful dream, appeared growing 
upon our imagination till it was too horrible to be 
borne. We felt as if hemmed in by a mighty 
wilderness of gloom that cut us off from our kin- 
dred, and still the chirr- r-chirr-r of the terrible 
hounds and their dragging chains sounded through 
the dreadful silence, and seeming to our affiighted 
senses to come nearer and nearer, well nigh drove 
us distracted. What, indeed, would have become 
of us I know not, had we been left to ourselves 
and our terrors ; but our cry of " Father ! father !" 
speedily brought him to us, and the enchantment 
fled with his presence. The laugh with which he 
heard our story dispelled the whole terror of it. 
** It is the grasshopper, and nothing more," said 
he, "which has caused all this foolish alarm;" 
and then listening for a moment, he traced it by 
its sound among the short, dry sunny grass, and 
then held it in his hand before us. " And yet he 
■was a wicked boy," continued our father, " who 
told a falsehood to frighten you thus. But come, 
now you shall go to your dinner ;" and so saying, 
and taking one by each hand, he led us from the 
enchanted glade to a woodman's cottage in the 
next delL 
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BAD TEMPER. 

Bad temper, go, 
You never shall stay with mo ; 

Bad temper, go, 
You and I shall never agree. 
For I will always kind and mild 

And gentle pray to be, 
And do to others as I wish 
That they should do to me. 
Temper bad 
With me shall never stay ; 

Temper bad 
Can never be happy and gay. 



THE PET-LAMB. 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 
I heard a voice ; it said, " Drink, pretty creature, 

drink !" 
And, looking o'er the hedge, before me T espied 
A snow-white mountain-lamb with a Maiden at 

its side. 

Nor sheep nor kine were near ; the lamb was all 

alone, 
And by a slender cord was tether'd to a stone ; 
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With one knee on the grass did the little Maiden 

kneel, 
While to that mountain-lamb she gave its evening 

meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thos his supper 

took, 
Seem'd to feast with head and ears ; and his tail 

with pleasure shook. 
" Drink, pretty creature, drink," she said in such 

a tone. 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 

'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty 

rare; 
I watch'd them with delight, they were a lovely 

pair I 
Now with her empty can the Maiden tum'd away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did she 

stay. 

Right towards the Lamb she look'd ; and from that 

shady place 
I jmobserved could see the workings of her face : 
If nature to her tongue could measured numbers 

bring, 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little Maid might 

sing: 

" What ails thee. Young One ? what ? Why pull 

so at thy cord ? 

■ 1* 
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Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed and 

board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can 

be; 
Rest, little Young One, rest ; what is't that aileth 

thee? 

" What is it thou wouldst seek ? What is want- 
ing to thy heart ? 

Thy limbs are they not strong ? And beautiful thou 
art : 

This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have 
no peers ; 

And that green corn all day is rustling in thy ears ? 

" If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy 

woollen chain. 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst 

gain ; 
For rain and mountain-storms ! the like thou 

need'st not fear — 
The rain and storm are things that scarcely can 

come here. 

" Rest, little Young One, rest ; thou hast forgot 

the day * 

When my father found thee first in places faraway j 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert 
own'd by none, 
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And thy mother from thy side forevermore was 
gone. 

" He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought 

thee home : 
A blessed day for thee ! then whither wouldst 

thou roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee 

yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have been. 

" Thou know'st that twice a day I have brought 

thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
And twice in the day, when the ground is wet 

with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and 

new. 

" Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they 

are now. 
Then I'll yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the 

plough ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind 

is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be 
, thy fold. 

**It will not, will not rest ! — Poor creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so 
in thee ? 
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Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither 
see nor hear. 

*' Alas, the mountain tops that look so green and 

fair! 
I've heard of fearful winds and darkness that come 

there ; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all 

play, 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their 

prey. 

*' Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou art safe, — our cottage is hard 

by. 
Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at thy 

chain ? 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee 

again !" 

— ^As homeward through the lane I went with 

lazy feet. 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seem'd as I retraced the ballad line by 

line. 
That but half of it was hers, and one-half of it was 

mine. 
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Again, and once again, did I repeat the song ; 
" Nay," said I, " more than half to the damsel 

must belong. 
For she look'd with such a look, and she spake 

with such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own." 

WOKDSWOETH. 



THE SOYEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 

First, William the N'orman, 
Then William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John. 
Next, Henry the third, 
Edwards, one, two, 'and three; 
And again, after Richard, 
Three Henrys we see. 
Two Edwards, third Richard, 
If rightly I guess ; 
Two Henrys, sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess ; 
Then Jamie the Scotchman, 
Then Charles whom they slew, 
Yet received, after Cromwell, 
Another Charles too. 
Next Jamie the second 
Ascended the throne ; 
Then good William and Mary 
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Together came on ; 
Then Anne, Georges four, 
And fourth William all passed, 
And Victoria came — 
May she long be the last. 



LITTLE RAIN-DROPS. 

Where do you come from, 

You little drops of rain. 
Fitter patter, pitter patter, 

Down the window-pane ? 

They won't let me walk, 
And they won't let me play, 

And they won't let me go 
Out of doors at all to-day. 

They put away my playthings 

Because I broke them all, 
And then they locked up all my bricks, 

And took away my balL 

Tell me, little rain-drops, 

Is that the way you play, 
Pitter patter, pitter patter. 

All the rainy day ? 
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They say Tm very naughty, 

But IVe nothing else to do, 
But sit here at the window ; 

I should like to play with you. 

The little rain-drops cannot speak, 

But " pitter, pitter pat " 
Means, we can play on this side. 

Why can't you play on that ? 



THE CHERRY-TREE. 

Freddie saw some fine ripe cherries 

Hanging on a cherry-tree ; 
And he said, " You pretty cherries. 

Will you not come down to me ?" 

*' Thank you kindly," said a cherry, 
" We would rather stay up here ; 

If we ventured down this morning. 
You would eat us up, I fear." 

One, the finest of the cherries. 
Dangling fi^om a slender twig ; 

" You are beautiful," said Freddie, 
" Red and ripe, and oh, how big I" 

" Catch me," said the cherry, " catch me. 
Little master, if you can I" 
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*' I would catch you soon," said Freddie, 
" If I were a grown-up man." 

Freddie jumped and tried to reach it, 

Standing high upon his toes ; 
But the cherry bobbed about, 

And laughed and tickled Freddie's nose. 

" Never mind," said little Freddie, 
" I shall have them when it's right," 

But a blackbird whistled boldly, 
" I shall eat them all to-night." 



ABC. 



You have^ot heard the story yet 
Of Gertrude and her Alphabet. 
She learnt her letters from a board ; 
As yet, she could not read a word. 
But stood beside her mother's knee. 
Who pointed out great ABC. 

" I cannot see," said little Gerty ; 
"Mamma, I think the board is dirty !" 
" No, not at all," her mother said ; 
*' The letters are jet black and red, 
On snbw-white paper ; — ^nay, be wise. 
You cannot see with tearful eyes." 
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But still the tear-drops, large and round, 
Go trickling slowly to the ground, 
And all the letters great and small, 
Seem to move with them as they fall. 
. The crystal drops on her eyelashes 
Quiver with black and scarlet dashes. 

" Strange," thought the child, " I always 

thought 
That was round O, when I was taught, 
Yet now it turns into a loop. 
And now — ^into my own new hoop ! 
That hoop-stick once was little I ; 
I'm sure it was, I knew it well." 

The child is looking at a tear, 
Which, like a mirror bright and clear, 
Reflects the letters as they pass. 
As on the Fairy's magic glass ; 
And all the little dingy letters 
Bow to the red ones, as their betters. 

Q started, and turned up its tail; 
H turned into a hurdle-rail ; 
And i, with its droll little head, 
Lay down on B, which stands for bed; 
While p, which always puzzled you, 
Turned round and mimicked little q, 

8 
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p with its puffed out paunch, looked odd. 
And turned into a Chinese god ; 
Ti was a washing-tub ; but then, 
Turned upside down they called it n. 
And both the great and little K's 
Kicked out their feet and laughed at T's. 

The Ws turned over soon, 

And then they looked like M for moon ; 

And both the crooked S's, they 

Ran up a step-ladder, great A ; 

While X and Z and D and T 

Looked like themselves, and so did V, 

Small h looked like the high-backed chairs ; 

Y like a wine-glass — Gerty stares 

To see a imitating b, 

Its cousin-german — as for g, 

A pair of spectacles it grows, 

And mounts on little Gerty's nose ! 

" Well, can you see them now, my child ?'' 
Her mother asked, in accents mild. 
The tear-drops fall from Gertrude's eyes. 
The magic mirror vanishes, 
And little Gertrude laughs, " Ha, ha ! 
I know my letters, now, Mamma." 
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THE STORY OF THE TWO PIQEOls^S; 

OB, 
TO OBLIGE QUICKLY IS TO OBLIGE TWICE. 

" To-day is come, brother," said little Julia ; 
" now lend me what you promised." 

" Dear child," replied her brother, " don't tease 
so ; you see how busy I am." 

" But you said, Charles -" 

" Yes, I know what I said ; I said that some 
day or other I would lend you my large cup and 
baU." 

" Some day will never come !" said Julia, dis- 
consolately. 

" My dear," replied her brother Charles, with a 
very important air, "you should choose good 
times for reminding people of their promises. 
You always come when \ am busy, or when I am 
going out, or when, in fact, it is not convenient to 
attend to you." 

" You were doing nothing^w^hen I asked, yes- 
terday, brother." 

" No ; but I was just going to do something 
very particular." 

" And to-day — oh, you are not busy now I do, 
dear Charles, lend me the pretty cup and ball ; I 
will take such great care of it." 

" Why, Julia, I would fetch it you directly, but 
really the string is broken ; and papa wants me 
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to walk with him, so I cannot stop to fasten on a 
fresh string ; — ^but without joking, Julia, you shall 
have it to-morf ow." 

Charles went to walk with his papa, and Julia 
to amuse herself with her own playthings. She 
was not an ill-tempered child ; but she felt ex- 
ceedingly disappointed, and almost inclined to 
think her brother ill-natured. Ill-natured he was 
not ; but he was thoughtless. He loved his sister 
affectionately ; but he was apt at times to love 
his own ease and pleasure better. When the 
next day came, and Julia again made her request, 
a conversation very like the preceding again took 
place. Charles made fresh excuses and promises, 
and Julia experienced a fresh disappointment. 

Neither of the children was aware that their 
mauDuna had heard and observed all that had pass- 
ed. This had, however, been the case; and as 
she did not wish her little* girl to get a habit of 
desiring what belonged to another, she purchased 
a cup and ball, which she gave Julia for her own ; 
and told her, at the same time, why she did so. 

"Oh, mammal" exclaimed Charles, who was 
standing by at the time, " I am very sorry, — ^not 
sorry, I mean, that poor Julia has got what she so 
much wished, but sorry that I have seemed so ill- 
natured. Mamma, I will give Julia my barrel- 
organ to make amends." 

" There is no occasion for that, my dear,*' re- 
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plied his mamma ; " Julia does Dot require any 
present, to be convinced that you did not mean 
to be ill-natm-ed ; and it is better that you should 
feel a little mortified, and not, by a sudden act of 
generosity, purchase back, as it were, your own 
good opinion, and perhaps conmiit the same fault 
again to-morrow. To oblige quickly, my dear 
boy, is to oblige twice." 

" Mamma, I will try to remember that." 

" Do so, my love ; and in order to assist your 
memory, I will tell you a story, or more properly, 
perhaps, a fable." 

Julia was not above five years old; and 
Charles, though much taller and stronger, was 
not more than two years older than his sister ; 
so their mamma's story was very short and simple. 
Here it is, just as she told it them : 

" In a certain dove-cot there once lived two 
pigeons, remarkable for being very pretty and 
very fond of each other. The name of the one 
was Whitethroat, and the name of the other was 
Speckledwings. They were of the kind called 
carrier-pigeons — ^pigeons trained to carry letters 
from place to place." 

"Oh, how we should like to have one, 
mamma !" 

" Very likely ; but, until you can both write, 
one would be of no use ; and even then, I think, 
the post will carry your letters better, — ^however, 
8* 
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let me go on with my taJe. It happened one sum- 
mer that Whitethroat, the youngest of the birds, 
fell sick, and could not fly with even a little note 
to the next town, which was only two miles off. 
Speckledwings was exceedingly sorry, and was 
continually wishing that he could do or get any 
thing to make his dear Whitethroat better. One 
morning, as he was going out as usual, the sick 
bird told him that she had just fancied that she 
could like a ripe, fresh ear of com, gathered from 
a particular field that lay near the town to which 
they were in the habit of going. 

" ' I will be sure and bring it,' said Speckled- 
wings ; ' it shall be the finest ear of com in the 
whole field ; and if it were fifty miles ftirther, I 
would fetch it you.' 

" So saying, off he flew. Oh, dear me ! what 
a sad thing it is to have a short memory, or to be 
very careless, or to be fond of play at the wrong 
time I Speckledwings delivered the letter tied to 
his wing, and set off home again, fully determined 
to remember his promise. But, just before he 
reached the corn-field, he fell in with a flock 
of neighboring pigeons, and he could not resist 
their invitation to take a flight in an opposite 
direction ; which flight lasted so long that he had 
only time to fly home before it grew quite dusk. 
Whitethroat had been expecting him a very long 
time, and felt sadly disappointed when he came 
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without her ear of com ; but poor Speckledwiugs 
seemed so ashamed of himself, that she could not 
find in her heart to blame him ; and even the next 
morning she only said, 'Dear Speckledwings, 
please don't forget me to-day.' 

" ' Trust me, my dear Whitethroat ; I am positive 
I shall not disappoint you this time.' 

"Well; and this time Speckledwings really 
had alighted in the field, and was just preparing 
to pluck a beautiful ear of com, when, as ill-fortune 
would have it, up comes a prating^ magpie. 

" ' And have you heard the news ?' cried he, as 
soon as he caught sight of the pigeon. 

" ' What news ?' said Speckledwings. 

"'Bless me!' cried the magpie, in a very 
consequential manner; 'why, you know really 
nothing of polite life ; however, come with me 
out of the hearing of those vulgar sparrows, and, 
as you are a particular firiend, I will let you into 
the secret.' ^ 

" Flattery and curiosity together quite overcame 
Speckledwings; and, forget^ting poor White- 
throat, he flew away to listen to the magpie's 
tale. It was a very long one; and afterwards 
our pigeon could not resist the temptation of 
repeating it to a crow ; so the long and the short 
of the matter is, that he went home again without 
his errand. 

" Speckledwings felt excessively troubled, par- 
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ticularly as Whitethroat seemed rather worse; 
and he declared and vowed, that if he forgot again, 
he would pull his wings off for grief. To show, 
however, what comes of boasting and promising, 
he did forget again ; and Whitethroat really began 
to doubt his love for her. 

" On the fourth day Speckledwings made the 
only amends in his power; he would speak to 
no bird, join in no play, so anxious was he to 
atone for his former neglect. After making his 
usual visit to the town. Tie flew straight back to 
the field, plucked the very finest ear of com he 
could discover, and made haste home with it to 
Whitethroat. Whitethroat thanked him for it ; 
' but oh I Speckledwings,' said she, ' waiting and 
expecting sadly spoil the flavor of any thing. I 
am much obliged to you to-day, but I should have 
been still more obliged the first day.' " 
" And did Whitethroat get better ?" 
" Yes, love ; and Speckledwings never . again 
forgot to bring her an ear of com every day, till 
she was able to go out herself." 

Miss Jkwbbdi; 



THE FLY AND THE RAIN-DROP. 

One warm summer morning, 

A very small fly 
Was dancing and buzzing 

All round in the sky. 
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** See I" says the little fly, * 

"What I can do L 
While I dance on my wings 

I can sing with them too." 

From a cloud that was passing by, 

Fell a rain-drop, 
And swallowed the poor little 

Buzzing fly up. 

" Oh r said the little fly, 

"What shall I do? 
This is. the strangest thing 

Ever I knew." * 

The thunder-cloud burst 

And came down in a shower, 
And the drop with the fly in it. 

Fell in a flower. 

" Oh I" says the little fly," 

"What shall I do? 
I should be as well off" 

With no wings as with two I" 

The flower grew low * 

By the side of a brook. 
And into its waters 

The rain-drop she shook. 
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" Oh I" says th« little fly, 

"WhatshaUIdo? 
My wings and my body 

Are wet through and through." 

Away ran the little brook, 

Faster than ever, 
And tumbled the fly and drop 

Into the river. 

" Oh !" says the little fly, 

"WhatshaUIdo? 
Where am I going ? 

I wish that I knew I" 

The river rolled on 

With a mighty commotion, 
And emptied the little drop 

Into the ocean. 

"Oh!" says the little fly 

"WhatshaUIdo? 
The world is all turned 

Into water, 'tis true." 

There came a great fish. 
With a fierce-looking eye, 

And he snapped at the drop 
For the sake of the fly. 
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« Oh r says the little fly, 

" What shall we do ? 
If the fish swallows you 

He will swallow me too." 

But a sunbeam, that saw 

What the matter was there, 
Drank the drop, 

And the fly was as free as the air. 

"Now," says the little fly, 

" See what rU do I" 
So he shook his little wings, 

And away he flew. 



THE ORPHANS OF THE PRAIRIE. 

In view of a hunter who chanced to pass 

Far over the prairie wild, 
All helpless there lay in the tall, sighing grass, 

A poor little Indian chjjd. 

His father and mother, the day before, 
In their wilderness home had died ; 

And, weeping, his brother and he had roamed o'er 
The edge of that prairie wide. 
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They sickened and faltered ; — and one lay there 

O'erhung by the angel of death I 
There was not enough in a desert of air 

To lend him a moment of breath I 

The other, his languishing frame had drawn 
To the brink of a stream, to dip 
'' A shell, where it filled, as the waves rolled on, 
To moisten the dying one's lip. 

It could not recover the vital spark, 

On the soft, green, flowery sod. 
His ear it was shut, and his eye cold and dark — 

The orphan was gathered to God ! 

The sad little mourner, all homeless and lone 

In pitying mercy and love. 
The hunter then fostered, and reared as his own : — 

He made the young eagle a dove ! 

Miss H. F. Gould. 



THE ROSE ANB THE BUTTERFLY. 

There lay upon a rose's bed 

At morning's early light, 
A little, crawling, shapeless thing 

Unseemly to the sight. 
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The buds closed up the crimson leaves 

Witbin their folds of green, 
And trembled, as that worm appeared 

Their slender boughs between. 

A half-blown rose in beauty's pride 

Address'd that humble worm, 
Not knowing that a casket foul 

May hold a precious germ. 

I 

" What dost thou here, unsightly thing?" 

The haughty floweret said, 
" Why seek among our glittering leaves 
A pillow for thy head ? 

" Why make my young companions veil 

Their beauties with affright, 
And bow their forms at thy approach, 

As at the shades of night ? 

" Why linger 'mid the flow'rets fair 

That all delight to see. 
Making the eye that looks on us 

Turn shudd'ringly from thee ? 

" Go down to earth, thou loathsome one, 

With thy polluting breath ; 
Ask for a grav>B within its breast, 

A boon — the boon of death." 
' 9 
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" Vain blossom of a sunny hour," 

The humble worm replied, 
" Who scom'st the good of poorer nd^, 

With taunting words of pride ; 

**Know — ^that His love who painted thee 

In that soft blushing dye, 
Extends his wide, protecting care. 

To one so low as I. 

"His wisdom placed me here, to see 

In this despised guise, 
The vanity of outward grace, 

That leans not on the skies. 

" A little while, and I shall be 

As lovely to the sight 
As thy young buds, and float afar 

On wings of rainbow light. 

" But never in my days of pride 

Will I, with scomM eye. 
Gaze on a thing, however poor, 

Fashion'd by Him on high." 

He ceased — ^the noxious worm no more 
Around the green bough clings, 

But, lo I a sportive butterfly. 
He spreads his painted wings. 
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The rose, rebuked, hung^down his head, 

In shamed and silent mood. 
Before that Power, which thus could make 

Both beautiful and good. 

GaTHKEINI! H. WATXRMAir. 



THE CHILD^S QUESTIONS. 

Who made the pretty fields, mamma, 

With flowers red and blue ? 
Who made the pretty stars, mamma ? 

And who made me and you ? 

'Twas God, my child, who made the world, 
And all things bright and fair ; 

His goodness keeps us all from harm, 
His hand is everywhere. 

And did he 'make the trees, m^mma ; 

The rivers, and the sea ; 
And the bright sun that from the sky 

Shines down so cheerfully ? 

And can God see us aU, mamma, 

And hear each word we say ? 
And does He see me when I sleep, 

And wheii I sing and play ? 

He sees us all, my little one. 
Prom his bright throne above ; 
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And stretches o'er us, day by day, 
The shelter of His love. 

High on His heavenly throne He hears 
Each little prayer you say ; 

Then learn to love Him, little child, 
And seek Him day by day. 



CASABIANCA. 

Young Oasabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son to 
the admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the battle 
of the Nile) after the ship had taken fire, and all the guns had 
been abandoned, and perished in the explosion of the vessel, 
when the fiames had reached the powder. 

The boy stood on the burning deck 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck, 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautifiil and bright he stood. 

As born to rule the storm; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though childlike form. 

The flames rolled on — ^lie would not go, 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 
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He called aloud ; — " say, father, say 

If yet my task is done?" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Speak, father I" once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! 
And" — ^but the booming shots replied — 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death, 

In still, yet brave despair. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father ! must I stay ?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, 

They caught the flag on high. 
And sitreamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 

The boy — oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea. 
9* 
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With mast, and helm, and pennon iair, 
That well had borne their part — 

But the noblest thing that perished there, 
Was that young faithftil heart. 



MSS. HkU AK& 



THE GOLDEN RULE. 

To do to all men as I would 

That they should do to me. 
Will make me kind, and just, and good, 

And so I'll try to be. 



THE LITTLE BTRD'S-NEST. 

In a pretty grassy meadow 
A bird had built her nest, 
Among the little violets 

Which nodded o'er her breast : 

And there this little chick-a-dee. 
Would sit t-ho live-long day, 
Nor would ever think of flitting 

From her pretty nest away, — 

Her nest among the flowers. 

Unless 'twas for her breakfast, 
(For little birds must eat,) 
She'd fly to catch the shiny bug 
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Her bright eye chanced to meet. 

Two little boys, for berries 

Came peeping through the grass, 

And whirr-r, — ^up sprang the chick-a-dee 

From her pretty nest, — alas ! 

Her nest among the flowers ! 

" Look here, — ^look here I" cries Harry, 
" A pretty nest I've fomid I" 
And with his naughty little hand 

He tore it from the ground ! 

" And, oh, what cunning little eggs ;— 

All speckled, — only see !" . 

"Ah, put it back," cries little Will, 

" Don't rob poor chick a-dee 

Of her nest among the flowers I" 

" For Ma'ma has often told me 

It is a wicked thing. 

To rob the birds, — the pretty birds, 
Which God has made to sing : 
Oh, pray, dear Harry, put it back, 
Ah, do, — ^indeed 'tis best, — 
Don't rob poor pretty chick-a-dee,— 
Put back her little nest. 

Her nest among the flowers !" 

Then Harry felt ashamed and sad. 
To hear dear little Will ; 
His cheeks like crimson 'gan to turn, 
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And tears his eyes to fill. 

Then softly putting back the nest, 

He cried, — " Dear Will forgive, — 

I will never rob a bird again, 

No, — never, while I live, 

Of her nest among the flowers." 

And then in little Harry's breast. 

And little William's, too. 

Began the silver bells to ring 
So cheerily to and fro, — 

Ding-dong-ding^ dong-ding, 

Mss. Caboluts H. BimjB. 



THE STORY OF LITTLE RACHEL. 

Little Kachel was one of my oldest acquaint- 
ances; we became intimate with each other in 
the following manner : 

One fine summer's evening, as I walked out 
with no other companion than a little terrier, 
that took infinite pains to convince me I could 
find no better protection or amusement than he 
. afforded, I suddenly came upon a little girl sit^ 
ting on a low stool at the door of a cottage, eat- 
ing some bread and milk, and endeavoring to 
keep quiet a kitten, which appeared to think itself 
entitled to a share. This was too inviting a group 
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for Fury to pass without notice, and he accord- 
ingly soon commenced such a variety of alarm- 
ing man<BUvres, approaching nearer and nearer, 
and barking louder and louder, that little Ra- 
chel's courage altogether failed her ; and, scarcely 
knowing which to sacrifice, she placed the por- 
ringer of milk on the ground, took the frighten- 
ed kitten in her arms, and, mounting the stool, 
bade the naughty dog " keep at a distance," in 
very valiant words, but words ill agreeing with 
her changing color and hesitating voice. 

As if perfectly aware such words would break 
no bones. Fury advanced with greater daring, and 
at length, just before I could interfere, brought 
little Rachel's distress to the extremcj by poking 
bis impudent nose into her own porringer, and 
eagerly lapping the milk which was her own sup- 
per. 

Poor Rachel I there she stood the very picture 
of distress, able indeed to attempt the rescue of 
her porringer, but not without risking the safety 
of her kitten, and a great deal too magnanimous 
to recover even her just and undoubted rights by 
desertion of her friend. What she would have 
done I know not, but my interference soon restored 
matters to a better footing ; and before we part- 
ed little Rachel and I were the best friends in 
the world, and Fury was tolerated for my sake 
till he became liked for his own. 
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The next material point in the history of my ac- 
quaintance with Rachel, is dated at the opening of 
my Sunday School, when my little friend, having 
somehow or other heard of it, never let her aunt 
rest till she brought her. But when the aunt 
was gone, and she found by attentive examina- 
tion that she was by a great deal the least of all 
the little girls present, poor Rachel's heart £siiled 
her, and she began to cry, " Oh, I wish I could 
get home I I wish I could get home !" One of the 
teachers came up to comfort her ; but, having a 
Bible in her hand, little Rachel could no longer 
contain her fears, and she began to sob and cry 
most piteously ; but it was not till the mistress 
of the school appeared, that the cause of this sud- 
den burst of grief was discovered and removed. 
Her " Why do you cry, Rachel ? you wished to 
come here, and you are sure Mr. will let no- 
body hurt you," was answered with " Oh ! I can 
never learn that great book — I can never, never 
learn it I" " Well, Rachel, you never shall learn 
the great book till you wish for it. I have a 
little book for a little girl, with little lessons, and 
that shall be for you, Rachel." The little book 
was brought, and little Rachel's eyes shone 
through her tears, as she looked at the pictures in 
it, and longed to know what they were about. 

There was no national school at the place where 
Rachel lived, and her aunt did not send her to a 
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dame's school, on account of the expense, and 
never having had any school learning herself, she 
thought Rachel might do without it too ; but she 
always kept her well employed, or, at least, out . 
of idleness and mischief, and it was surprising 
how many things Rachel could do before she was 
eight years old. At a very early age she distin- 
guished herself by washing her pinafore in a pud- 
dle, and making it not more than twice as dirty 
as it was before she began. For this she got well 
scolded ; but as her aunt could not help laughmg 
Rachel took it for granted that the fault lay in 
her having chosen the puddle instead of clean 
water. A bucket made her second attempt more 
successful, and she then became eager to dry it, 
and by the aid of a piece of pack-thread, and a 
couple of sticks set up very knowingly, this end 
seemed likely to be attained ; but, alas I having 
no pins wherewith to secure it, the pinafore was 
blown away, and she had far to run before she 
cculd recover it, and found, by sad experience, 
how much time and labor may be lost for want 
of a^ single pin. 

Little Rachel, with all her mishaps, had one 
very good quality ; she was always endeavoring 
to do her best, and few little girls could do more 
with her means. Though she was not very quick, 
she was very attentive, and this made her teach- 
ers give her the more time, and be the more patient 
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with her. She indeed got forward so well, that 
it appeared only right to reward her diligence, 
and I was very glad when an opportunity occur- 
. red by which I was enabled to put her into a 
clothed school, where I knew she would have 
many advantages, and be taken great care of. 

When Rachel put on her new dress, she cer- 
tainly seemed to think herself taller, but every- 
body else most provokingly thought her less; 
she continued to be little Rachel, though removed 
to the great school. When she entered it, many 
laughed to see her walking between the head 
girl and another, for they happened to be the 
tallest in the school ; but little Rachel trotted be- 
fore, the happiest of the happy. Many of those 
who thus laughed soon looked more serious, for the 
new comer took her place nearly half way in the 
school at her book, and, in the afternoon, was 
placed in the first class at her sewing. 

I was, for a time, much afraid that promotion 
might do Rachel no good, and that I might have 
the mortification of finding (as I had too often 
done in other cases) that advancement led to 
idleness and self-conceit ; but little Rachel con- 
tinued the same good child, and never disappoint- 
ed me. Often subjected to many petty hardships, 
often apparently toiling in vain, and almost bro- 
ken-hearted by disappointment, still Rachel strug- 
gled on ; and a word, or look, ftom the mistress 
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she loved, was suffioient to turn her tears to 
smiles, her anxieties to contentment. She waB 
indeed a happy child, for she had good sense, and 
a grateful, affectionate heart. 

Little Rachel was now a scholar of some stand- 
ing in the school, and had worked herself up to 
within a few places of the first class, when it so 
happened, that two of the teachers left suddenly, 
and a third became so ill it was necessary to sup- 
ply her place. Could this have been foreseen a 
month before, there would have been more than 
one girl who would have exerted herself to ob- 
tain the vacant situation ; but coming unexpect- 
edly ,the whole conmiunity were astonished to find, 
on examination of the books, that little Rachel 
Toung must become a teacher. All wondered, 
some grumbled ; but the thing was inevitable — 
she became " little Rachel, the teacher." 

Rachel found teaching harder work than learn- 
ing ; but she set to it valiantly, and both toiled 
herself and made others toil, till she and they 
were alike ready to drop. I have never seen 
any thing like her ; she would stand before her 
class, with her book in her left hand, held out at 
arm's length, in order to give room for the right ; 
and as she gave sign after sign, and uttered syl- 
lable after syllable, as though the whole credit 
of the establishment depended upon her, it was 
more like the action of a runner straining his ut- 
10 
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most strength, or of a sailor tugging at a rope, than 
any thing I have met with ; and never did teacher 
labor with a more sincere and single aim to get 
her scholars forward. It was well she did so ; 
for had she given them time for rest of thought, 
perhaps few would have been willing to submit 
to little Rachel ; but she got the machine in mo- 
tion, and all felt that there was no chance of 
stopping it till the clock struck twelve. 

At length little Rachel be^an to grow; she 
had, indeed, been growing for some years, as 
might be supposed; but her being constantly 
placed amongst taller and older girls, in conse- 
quence of her unremitting industry, caused her 
always to be thought and spoken of as little. 
At the time when the ^eat book, which she once 
feared so much, was committed to her charge, 
she was growing beyond her strength ; and bod- 
ily weakness, added to her solicitude to do her 
utmost, was gradually destroying th^ fragile 
flower I had watched with so much interest. 
My poor Rachel was no longer the playM child, 
the anxious scholar, nor, indeed, the little teach- 
er ; but this was not because she loved her school 
the less, but the more. The great book-had done 
its work ; it had not been forced on her, but given 
when she was ready to receive it, and had be- 
come the book she dearly prized before it be- 
csmie her duty to teach it to others. Her tears 
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fell frequently when she found her efforts ineffec- 
tual, and she was, in truth, a partaker of the cares 
and the labors of a true servant of Christ, with- 
out having, in the least particular, lost the sim- 
plicity of a child, and the modesty of a female. 

My poor Rachel I it is useless saying more : she 
is gone — gone before me, I trust, to that rest 
which God has prepared for those who truly love 
and fear him. Surely she did not live in vain ? 
and, if taken early, it has been from the evil of 
the world, and, in her short time, has accom- 
plished a long time. When I am disposed, at 
times, to use the words of the Prophet, and say, 
"Who hath believeth our report?" I remem- 
ber my little Rachel, and feel ashamed of grow- 
ing faint in the service to which my Redeemer 
hath appointed me. A child's lips have taught 
me some of the best lessons I have ever learned 
— a child's example hath often impelled me to 
exertion. I wish it were in my power to convey 
the feelings with which I write these remarks, 
and have traced this humble memorial; but I 
trust mothers and school-mistresses will under- 
stand them, and perhaps some school-girls also. 

MX9. HOFLAITD. 
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SONG OP THE SNOW-BIRD. 

The ground was all covered with snow one day, 
And two little sisters were busy at play, 
When a snow-bird was sitting close by on a tree. 
And merrily singing his chick-arde-de. 

He had not been singing that tune very long, 
Ere Emily heard him, so loud was that song I 
*' O sister I look out of the window," said she, 
" Here's a dear little bird singing ehick-a-de-de, 

" Poor fellow ! he walks in the snow and the sleet. 
And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet ! 
I pity him so — ^how cold he must be! 
And yet he keeps singing his chick-a-de-de. 

*' If I were a bare-footed snow-bird, I know 
I would not stay out in the cold and the snow, 
I wonder what makes him so full of his glee ? 
He's all the time singing that chick-^i-de^de.'^^ 

The bird had flown down for some pieces of breads 

And heard every word little Emily said ; 

*' What a figure I'd make in that dress !" thought 

he, 
And he laughed as he warbled his chick-a-de^le. 
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"Fm grateful," said he, "for the wish you 

express, 
But I have no occasion for such a fine dress ; 
I had rather remain with my limbs all free, 
Than be hobbled about singing chich-Orde-de, 

" There is one, my dear child, though I cannot 

tell who. 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough too. 
Good morning ! O, who are so happy as we ?" 
And away he went singing his chick-a-de-de. 

WOBIMWOSIS. 



THE POOR WIDOW. 

I KNEW a widow very poor 
Who four small children had ; 

The oldest was but six years old, 
A gentle modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 

To feed her children four ; 
A noble heart the mother had. 

Though she was very poor. 

To labor she would leave her home, 

For children must be fed ; 
And glad was she when she could buy 

A shilling's worth of bread. 
10* 
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And this was all the children had 

On any day to eat : 
They drank of water, ate their bread, 

But never tasted meat. 

One day, when snow was falling fast, 

" And piercing was the air, 
I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were. - 

Ere long I reached their cheerless home— 
'Twas searched by every breeze — 

When going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen with the boy ; 

He never raised his head. 
But still went on, and said, " Give us, 

This day our daiTy bread." 

I waited till the child was done, 

Still listening as he prayed ; 
And when he rose I asked him why 

That prayer he then had said. 

" Why, sir," said he, " this morning when 

My mother went away, 
She wept, because she said she had 

No bread for us to-day. 
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" She said we children now most starye, 

Our father being dead ! 
And then I told her not to cry, 

For I would get some bread. 

*' 'Our Father, .sir, the prayer begins, 

Which made me think that he, 
As we have no kind father here, 

Would our kind father be. 

** And then you know, sir, that the prayer 

Asks God for bread each day I 
So in the comer, sir, I went. 

And that's what made me pray." 

I quickly left that wretched room, 

And went with fleeting feet. 
And very soon was back again 

With food enough to eat. 

"I thought God heard me," said the boy ; 

I answered with a nod ; 
I could not speak, but much I thought 

Of that boy's faith in God. 

Db. Hjlwkb. 
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THE HOUR OP REST. 

Come hither, little restless one, 

'Tis time to shut your eyes, 
The sun behind the hills has gone. 

The stars are in the skies ; 

See, one by one they show their light, 
How clear and bright they look, 

Just like the fire-flies last' night, 
We chas'd beside the brook. 

You do not hear the robins sing. 
They're snug within their nest : 

And, shelter'd by their mother's wing. 
The little chickens rest. 

The puppy will not frolic now. 

But to his kennel creeps. 
Tour turkeys climb upon their bough, 

And pussy even sleeps. 

The very violets in their bed. 

Fold up their eyelids blue ; 
And you, my flower, must droop your head, 

And close your eyelids too. 

Then join your little handsj and pray 

The God who made the light. 
To keep you holy through the day, 

And guard you all the night. 
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CHARLES AND THE CATERPILLAR. 

" Don't kill me," Caterpillar said, 
"When Charles had rais'd his heel, 

ITpon the humble worm to tread, 
As though it could not feel. 

" Don't kill me I and I'll crawl away, 

To hide awhile, and try 
To come and look, another day, 

More pleasing to your eye. 

" I know I'm now among the things 

Uncomely to your sight ; 
But by and by, on splendid wings 

You'll see me high and light. 

" And then, perhaps, you will be glad 
To watch me on the flower ; 

And that you spared the worm you had 
To-day within your power !" 

Then Caterpillar went and hid 

In some secreted place. 
Where none could look on what she did. 

To change her form and face. 

And by and by, when Charles had quite 

Forgotten what I've told, 
A Butterfly appeared in sight, 

Most beauteous to behold. 
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Her shining wings were trim'd with gold, 

And many a brilliant dye 
Was laid \ipon the velvet fold, 

To charm the gazing eye. 

Then near as prudence would allow 

To Charles's ear she drew, 
And said, " You may not know me now, 

My form and name are new. 

" But I'm the worm that once you rais'd 

Your ready foot to kill ; 
For sparing me, I long have prais'd, 

And love and praise you still. 

" The lowest reptile at your feet, 

When power is not abused. 
May prove the fruit of mercy sweet. 

By being kindly used 1" 



CHILDREN LOOKING IN THE BROOK. 

Little children I happy three ! 
Blessed ones I what is't ye see ? 
Clustered in the flowery nook. 
Peering in the glassy brook. 
Light of limb and faif of face, 
Your own sweet images ye trace. 
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Not the bird that swims along, 
Fleet of wing and sweet of song, 
Not the flowers that bend to look 
At^their beauty in the brook, 
' Not the moon upon the lake 
Lovelier picturing can make : — 
Naught could there reflected be, 
Brighter, purer than ye three. 

For a moment sport is done ; 
Sober thought has just begun ; — 
Something stirs ye — something more 
Than ye ever felt before : 
Wonder, and a dawning sense 
Of the wherefore and the whence. 

Little children, it may be 
Angels whisper unto ye. 
Little children, look above, 
Angels watch ye in pure love ! 

In the brook ye see them nigh 

They are smiling from the sky. 



THE BROKEN ARM. 

" Grandfather," said a little child, 
" You promised Dick and me. 

That when the days were long and mild, 
You'd tell of Mary Lee." 
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" What was the story, Isabel, 

That had so great a charm ?" 
" I want you, grandpapa, to tell 

About the broken arm.*' 

" Well, then ;" and memory's wakening tears 

Stood in the old man's eye, 
As through his mind the rolling years 

Chased one another by. 

" I knew a little girl as fair 

As you, my pretty Bell, 
Whose glossy locks of sunny hair 

In just such ringlets fell. 

" She had a teazing brother too, 

A little like our Dick, 
That played, as he oft does on you. 

Poor Mary many a trick. 

" She had a little garden ground. 

Of gayest plants most rare, 
And every flower that blossom'd round. 

Her hand had planted there. 

" And ere the summer's sun's last ray 
The gilded clouds would leave. 

She went among the flowers to play. 
Until the starry eve. 

" One night she heard a dreadful cry. 
And trembling with afiright. 
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She saw a figure standing by, 
In a long dress of white. 

" She ran beyond the garden gate. 

And scream'd in wild alarm ; 
It followed : but, alas ! too late — 

She fell, and broke her arm. 

" Her poor repentant brother came 

And raised her on his knee, 
And fondly called upon her name, — 

' My sister I Mary Lee !' 

" And Mary bore, for many a day. 

With her poor broken arm. 
And always said, 'twas done in play, 

Her brother meant no harm. 

" My story's done : and you must gleau 

Its moral from the close ; 
And learn what sorrows, all unseen, 

From mischief there arose. 



LITTLE DICK SNAPPY. 
I 
Little Dick Snappy, 

Was always unhappy — 
Because he did nothing but fret ; 
And when he once cried, 
Twas in vain that you tried 
To make him his troubles forget. 
11 
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His mother once brought him 

A drum which she bought him, 
Hard by at a neighboring feir, 

And gave such another 

To Edward his brother, 
And left them their pleasure to share, 

Little Edward began 

Like a nice little man, 
To play with his new little drum ; 

But Dick with a pout^ 

Only turned his about 
Li his hands, and looked sulky and grum. 

"What's the matter, dear Dick I 

You look sad, are you sick ? 
Come march like a soldier with me — 

The enemy comes 

Let us beat on our drums. 
And mamma will our merriment see." 

" No ; I don't like my toy. 

Said the ill-humored boy. 
And yours is the best and most new. 

If you'll give me yours. 

Then I'll go out of doors ; 
But if Hot, I'll kick mine in two." 

** O, no I brother, no- 
Fray do not say so 
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Of a trifle, in anger and haste ; 

Though they are equally new, 

Yet my drum I'll give you, 
But I've tied it in knots round my waist," 

Then quarrelsome Dick 

Gave his brother a kick, 
But he did not give him another, 

But saying no more 

Edward walked to the door, 
Only giving one look to his brother. 

Then bursting with spite. 

With his utmost of might, 
Master Dick trod his drum on the floor ; - 

The parchment did crack, 

When lo I Edward comes back, 
And his drum in his hands then he bore. 

" The string is untied. 

Dearest brother," he cried — 
** So now I with pleasure will change ;" 

But when Dick's drum he found 

Lying broke on the ground, 
O, how did his countenance change I 

" I am really ashamed," 

(Dick sobbing exclaimed,) 
" At the diflference between you and me ; 

But continue my friend, 

And I'll try to amend. 
And a good tempered fellow to be.** 
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THE CHESTNUT PARTY. 

Mebbily sung the crickets forth 

One fair October night ; 
And the stars looked down, and the northern 
crown 

Gave its strange fantastic light. 

A nipping frost was in the air, m 

On flowers and grass it fell, 
And the leaves were still on the eastern hill. 

As if touched by a fairy spell. 

To the very top of the tall nut trees 

The Frost King seemed to ride ; 
With his wand he stirs th6 chestnut-burs, 

And straight they are opened wide. 

And squirrels and children together dream 

Of the coming winter's hoard ; 
And many, I ween, are the chestnuts seen 

In hole and garret stored. 

The children are sleeping on feather beds. 

Poor Bun in his mossy nest, — 
He courts repose, with his tail on his nose, 

On the others, warm blankets rest. 

Late in the morning the sun gets up 
From behind the village spire ; 
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And the children dream, that the first red gleam 
Is the chestnut-trees on fire I 

The squirrel had on when he first awoke 
All the clothing he could command ; 

And his breakfast was light — he just took a bite 
Of an acorn that lay at hand ; 

And then he was off to the trees to work ; — 
While the children some time it takes 

To dress, and to eat what they think meet 
Of coffee and buckwheat cakes. 

" Oh, there is a heap of chesnuts, see," 

Cried the youngest of the train. 
For they came to a stone where the squirrel had 
thrown 

What he meant to pick up again. 

And the two bright eyes from the tree o'erhead 

Looked down on the open bag, 
Where the nuts went in — and so to begin, 

Almost made courage flag. 

Away on the hill, outside the wood, 

Three giant trees they stand ; 
And the chesnuts bright that hang in sight, 

Are eyed by the youthful band. 
11* 
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And one of their number climbs the tree, 
And passes from bough to bough, — 

And the children run — ^for with pelting fan 
The nuts fall thickly now. 

Some of the burs are still shut tight, — 
Some open with chestnuts three, — 

And some fall with no burs at all — 
Smooth, shiny, as nuts should be. 

O, who can tell what fun it was 

To see the prickly shower ! 
To feel what a whack, on head or back, 

Was within a chestnut's power I 

To run beneath the shaking tree. 

And then to scamper away ; 
And with laughing shout to dance about 

The grass where the chestnuts lay. 

With flowing dresses, and flowing hair. 
And eyes that no shadow knew, — 

Like the growing light of a morning bright, 
The dawn of the summer blue. 

The work was ended — ^the trees were stripped— 

The children were tired of play. 
And they forgot (but the squirrel did not) 
I The wrong they had done that day. 

Miss Waxnbl 
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THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 

Most terribly cold it was ; it snowed, and was 
nearly quite dark, and evening — the last evening 
of the year. In this cold and darkness there 
went along the street a poor little girl, bareheaded, 
and with naked feet. When she left home she 
had slippers on, it is true ; but what was the good 
of that ? They were very large slippers, which 
her mother had hitherto worn, so large were 
they ; and the poor little thing lost them as she 
scuffled away across the street, because of two 
carriages that rolled by dreadfully flist. One 
slipper was nowhere to be found ; the other had 
been laid hold of by an urchin, and off he ran 
with it ; he thought it would do capitally for a 
cradle when he some day or other should have 
children himself. So the little maiden walked on 
with her tiny naked feet, that were quite red and 
blue from cold. She carried a quantity of match- 
es in an old apron, and she held a bundle of them 
in her hand. Nobody had bought any thing of 
her the whole livelong day ; no one had given her 
a single farthing. 

She crept along trembling with cold and hun- 
ger — a very picture of sorrow, the poor little 
thingi 

The flakes of snow covered her long fair hair, 
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which fell in beautiful curls around her neck ; but 
of that, of course, she never once now thought. 
From all the windows the candles were gleaming, 
and it smelt so deliciously of roast goose, for you 
know it was new year's eve; yes, of that she 
thought. 

In a corner formed by two houses, of which 
one advanced more than the other, she seated 
herself down and cowered together. Her little 
feet she had drawn close up to her, but she grew 
colder and colder, and to go home she did not 
venture, for she had not sold any matches and 
could not bring a larthing of money : from her 
father she would certainly get blows, and at home 
it was cold too, for above her she had only the 
roof, .through which the wind whistled, even 
though the largest cracks were stopped up with 
straw and rags. 

Her little hands were almost numbed with 
cold. Oh I a match might afford her a world of 
comfort, if she only dared take a single one out 
of the bundle, draw it against the wall, and warm 
her fingers by it. She drew one out. " Rischt 1" 
how it blazed, how it burnt ! It was a warm, 
bright flame, like a candle, as she held her hands 
over it : it was a wonderful light. It seemed 
really to the little maiden as though she were 
sitting before a large iron stove, with burnished 
brass feet and a brass ornament at top. The fire 
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burned with such blessed influence; it warmed 
so delightftiUy. The little girl had already 
stretched out her feet to warm them too ; but — 
the small flame went out, the stove vanished : she 
had only the remains of the burnt-out match in 
her hand. • 

She rubbed another against the wall : it burned 
brightly, and where the light fell on the wall, there 
the wall became transparent like a veil, so that she 
could see into the room. On the table was spread a 
snow-white table-cloth ; upon it was a splendid por- 
celain service, and the roast goose was steaming fa- 
mously with its stuffing of apple and dried plums. 
And what was still more capital to behold was, the 
goose hopped down from the dish, reeled about 
on the floor with knife and fork in its breast, tJU 
it came up to the poor little girl; when — ^the 
mat<;h went out and nothing but the thick, cold, 
damp wall was left behind. She lighted another 
match. Now there she was sitting under the 
most magnificent Christmas tree: it was still 
larger, and more decorated than the one which 
she had seen through the glass door in the rich 
merchant's house. 

Thousands of lights were burning on the green 
branches, and gayly-colored pictm-es, such as she 
had seen in the shop- windows, looked down upon 
her. The little maiden stretched out her hands 
towards them when — ^the match went out. The 
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lights of the Christmas tree rose higher and high- 
er, she saw them now as stars in heaven; one 
fell down and formed a long trail of fire. 

" Some one is just dead !" said the little girl ; 
for her old grandmother, the only person who had 
loved hdr, and who was now no more, had told 
her that when a star falls, a soul ascends to God. 

She drew another match against the wall : it 
was again light, and in the lustre there stood the 
old grandmother, so bright and radiant, so mild, 
and with such an expression of love. 

"Grandmother!" cried the little one; "oh, 
take me with you I You go away when the 
match burns out ; you vanish like the warm stove, 
like the delicious roast goose, and like the 
magnificent Christmas tree!" And she rubbed 
the whole bundle of matches quickly against the 
wall, for she wanted to be quite sure of keeping 
her grandmother near her. And the matches 
gave such a brilliant light that it was brighter 
than at noon-day : never formerly had the grand- 
mother been so beautiful and so tall. She took 
the little maiden on her arm, and both flew in 
brightness and in joy so high, so very high, and 
then above was neither cold, nor hunger, nor 
anxiety — they were with God. 

But in the corner, at the cold hour of dawn, sat 
the poor girl, with rosy cheeks and with a smiling 
mouth, leaning against the wall — ^frozen to death 
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on the last evening of the old year. Stiff and 
Btark sat the chUd there with her matches, of 
which one bundle had been burnt. " She wanted 
to warm herself," people said : no one had the 
slightest suspicion of what beautiful things she 
had seen ; no one even dreamed of the splendor 
in which, with her grandmother, she had entered 
on the joys of a new year. 

Uakb Ahdbboh. 



THE MONKEY. 

MoiTKBY, little merry fellow. 
Thou art nature's punchinello I 
Full of ftin as Puck could be; 
Harlequin might learn of thee ! 

Look now at his odd grimaces ! 
Saw you e'er such comic faces ? 
Now like learned judge, sedate ; 
Now with nonsense in his pate I 

Nature, in a sunny wood. 
Must have been in merry mood. 
And with laughter fit to burst. 
Monkey, when she made thee first. 

How you leaped and frisked about. 
When your life you first found out ; 
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How you threw, in roguish mirth^ 
Cocoa nuts on mother earth ; 

How you sate and made a din 
Louder than had ever been, 
Till the Parrots, all a-riot. 
Chattered too, to keep you quiet ; 

Little, merry Monkey, tell 
Was there kept no chronicle ? 
And have you no legends old, 
Wherein this, and more is told ? 

How the world's first children ran 
Laughing from the monkey-man, 
Little Abel and his brother. 
Laughing, shouting to their mother ? 

And could you keep down your mirth 
When the floods were on the earth ; 
When from all your drowning kin, 
Good old Noah took you in ; 

In the very Ark, no doubt, 
Tou went frolicking about ; 
Never keeping in your mind 
Drowned monkeys left behind ! 

No, we cannot hear of this ; 
Gone are all the witnesses ; 
But I'm very sure that you 
Made both mirth and mischief too I 
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Have ye no traditions ; none, 
Of the court of Solomon ? 
No memorial how ye went 
With Prince Hiram's armament ? 

Were ye given, or were ye sold 

With the peacocks and the gold ? 

Is it all forgotten quite, 

'Cause ye neither read nor write ? * 

Look now at him ! Slyly peep, 

He pretends he is asleep ; 

Fast asleep upon his bed, • 

With his arm beneath his head. 

Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite — 
There ! that's better than before. 
And the knave pretends to snore I 

Ha I he is not half asleep ! 
See, he slyly takes a peep I 
Monkey, though your eyes were shut 
You could see this little nut. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother I 
What, another ? and another ? 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack, — 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 
12 
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There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ! 
Now good-bye, yon merry fellow, 
Nature's primest pnnchinello ! 



Makt Howitt. 



THE BIRD»S FUNERAL. 

Hebe in these rosy bowers, 
Sleep, little bird ! We crave 

A spot beneath the flowers 
To dig thy early grave. 

So charming was thy singing I 
Thou wast to us so dear ; 

Thy voice has ceased its ringing, 
And we are weeping here. 

Sweet May waked all her roses 
Thy thrilling notes to hear ; 

And now with morning posies 
We strew thy silent bier. 



JACK FROST. 

Who hath killed the pretty flowers 
Bom and bred in summer bowers ? 
Who hath ta'en away their bloom ? 
Who hath swept them to the tomb ? 
Jack Frost! Jack Frost I 
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Who hath chased the birds so gay, 
Lark and linnet all away ? 
Who hath hushed their joyous breath, 
And made the woodland still as death ? 
Jack Frost! Jack Frost I 

Who hath chilled the laughing nver ? 
Who doth make the old cat shiver ? 
Who hath wrapped the world in snow ? 
Who doth make the wild winds blow ? 
Jack Frost I Jack Frost ! 

Who doth strike with icy dart 
The wayworn traveller in the heart ? 
Who doth make the ocean wave — 
The seaman's home, the seaman's grave ? 
Jack Frost ! Jack Frost I 

Who doth pinch the traveller's toes ? 
Who doth wring the schoolboy's nose ? 
Who doth make your fingers tingle ? 
Who doth make the sleigh bells jingle? 
Jack Frost I Jack Frost I 
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THE ROBBER KITTEN. 

A EJTTEN once to his mother said, 

" ril never more be good, 
But I'll go and be a robber fierce, 

And live in a dreary wood ; 
Wood, wood, wood. 

And live in a dreary wood !" 

4 

So off it went to the dreary wood. 

And there it met a cock. 
And blew its head, with a pistol, off. 

Which gave it an awftil shock ! 
Shock, shock, shock, 

Which gave it an awful shock ! 

Soon after that it met a cat : 
" Now, give to me your purse. 

Or FU shoot you through, and stab you too, 
And kill you, which is worse I 
Worse, worse, worse. 
And kill you, which is worse !" 

It climbed a tree to rob a nest 

Of young and tender owls ; 
But the branch broke off and the kitten fell. 

With six tremendous howls ! 
Howls, howls, howls, 

With six tremendous howls 1 
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One day it met a Robber Dog, 

And they sat down to drink ; 
The dog did joke, and laugh, and sing, 

Which made the kitten wink I 
Wink, wink, wink, 

Which made the kitten wink I 

At last they quarrelled ! and they fought. 

Beneath the greenwood tree, 
Till puss was felled with an awful club, 

Most terrible to see ! 
oee, see, see, 

Most terrible to see I 

When puss got up, its eye was shut, 
And swelled, and black, and blue ; 

Moreover, all its bones were sore, 
So it began to mew I 

Mew, mew, mew, 
So it began to mew ! 

Then up it rose, and scratched its nose, 

And went home very sad ; 
" Oh, mother dear, behold me here, 

Fll never more be bad. 
Bad, bad, bad, 

I'll never more be bad I" 

12* 
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TIME. 

The watch is ticking, ticking, 
Ticking my minutes away ; 

And minutes make up the hours, 
And hours make up the day. 

*rhe clock is striking, striking, 
The hours so loud and clear ; 

The hours make up the day. 
And days make up the year. 

The bell is tolling, tolling. 

For one whose days are gone ; 

To where time is known no longer. 
That weary soul is gone. 

And soon 'twill toll for me. 
And then my home will be 

Where the watch ticks no more. 
And the clock strikes no more, 
And there's no more Time for me. 
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THE YOUNG BASKET-MAKER. 

In the county of Cavan, Ireland, lived a lady 
distinguished not less by her deeds of benevo- 
lence, than by the elevation of her rank. Lady 
Famham — ^for that was her name — was one of 
those who value rank, fortune, and influence, as 
the means of alleviating misery, and elevating 
worth from the obscurity in which poverty often 
conceals it. Though the various avenues of 
pleasure, with her many allurements, wer^ always 
open to her, she chose the more retired walks of 
usefulness, and in the planning and executing of 
good, found ample exercise for the energies of a 
highly-gifted mind. 

On the estate of this lady lived a family of ex- 
treme poverty; that squalid, loathsome poverty 
which too often excites our disgust at the time 
our hand is extended to its relief. The discerning 
eye will, however, sometimes distinguish among 
its victims the countenance which bespeaks a 
mind destined to rise above the grovelling exist- 
ence to which it is at present confined. Such was 
the face that presented itself to Lady Farnhami, 
asking some trifling pittance, as she was one 
morning stepping into her carriage. Lady F. 
stopped, and looking at the boy for a moment, 
said, " But, my lad, cannot you do something ? 
Cannot you eam^ instead of begging your bread ? 
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Make me a basket ; as soon as yon have finished 
it, bring it here, and I will pay you well for it." 
The idea of earning what before had been receiv- 
ed but as the pittance of charity, determined 
him at once to accomplish the task. This lady, 
thought Ned, will pay me ; yes, she says she will 
pay me well, for what will be all my own work, 
I never did make a basket, but 1 wiU try^ and I 
am sure I can make one. Did not this, my little 
readers, show that Lady F. waa not mistaken in 
her judgment of Ned's face ? A mean-spirited or 
lazy boy would not have reasoned thus ; he would 
have said, I don't know how to make a basket, 
and I won't learn ; I should then have to work, 
and I don't want to : I would rather get my liv- 
ing by begging, and that I'll do. 

Ned went home, and set himself immediately 
to work at his basket. He encountered many 
difficulties (for he had no one to teach him), and 
though sometimes rather perplexed, he was nev- 
er entirely discouraged. Perseverance at last ac- 
complished the task, and with a happy heart he 
tripped off with his basket, and with the eager- 
ness of boyhood rang rather violently at the door 
of the mansion of that lady, whose kind voice, 
arid encouraging smile, had prompted his under- 
taking. The footman, who answered to the bell, 
was one who had not been long in Lady F.'s em- 
ployment, and had yet to learn that the poor and 
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needy were never to be thrust from her door. 
Destitute of the penetration of his mistress, he 
regarded Ned merely as an obtrusive little pau- 
per ; and when he inquired whether he might not 
see the lady, who had promised to buy his basket, 
he replied, in a very surly manner, that no one 
there wanted to buy such a basket; that they 
could get much prettier and better ones at the 
shops. Ned's enthusiasm was not a little damped 
at this, and the tears gathered in his eyes, and 
he could not choke the grief which filled his 
heart, when the footman, pushing him from the 
threshold, shut the door upon him. 

He was descending the steps slowly, unwilling 
still to yield his purpose, when, accompanied by 
a lad rather older than himself, whose looks Ned 
very much liked, he saw the very lady approach- 
ing. He looked at his basket, looked at her; 
joy beamed in his countenance, and as his eye 
met the eye of the well-dressed, handsome lad 
that accompanied her, this, thought he, must be 
my dear good lady's son; how much he looks 
like her ! ' She did not recognize Ned at first, but 
as soon as she saw the basket, she exclaimed, 
"Ah, my good boy, so you have made my bas- 
ket ;" and taking it from him, she commended its 
neatness, saying he had done very well, and put- 
ting into his hand four times the value, told him 
Ufgo on making baskets, and she would find him 
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porchasera Ned's frank, open £ice spoke more 
gratitude than he could find words to ntter. 
Clarence looked on his dirty, shabby coat, and as 
he retired from the steps, " I wish mother," said 
he, " that I conld give that boy one of my suits, 
it would make him look so nice." ELis mother, 
though pleased with the feelings that dictated the 
proposal, did not%avor his design, fearing she 
might excite vanity, when she wished rather to 
encourage a habit of industry, which would in- 
sure independence to its possessor. "My dear 
child," said she, " if I mistake not, that boy will 
sooa clothe himself. The fruits of his industry 
will raise him above the necessity of wearing 
your clothes." 

BVom this incident we may mark the dawn in 
Ned's fortune. Till this time he had never earn- 
ed a farthing, nor known the pleasures of indepen- 
dence. He felt something like self-respect as he 
walked home, resolving to expend his money in 
the purchase of materials in which he could im- 
prove his manufacture. And he determined he 
would make baskets, of which no one could say 
that better or handsomer could be got. 

He went to work industriously, and in a few 
days had two more completed, decidedly better 
than the first. These met the approving smile 
of his patroness, and^ready purchasers. Thus 
Ned went on, adopting every hint of improve- 
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ment, till his briskets were reputed the best and 
the prettiest that could be pur(€a8ed in Cavan; 
and Ned, instead of the dirty, ragged little urchin, 
who used to be seen shivering at one time, and 
Biinuing himself at another, in the streets of his 
native village, was now the well-dressed, respect- 
able lad, whose industry and perseverance were 
the praise of all. 

Though Ned was industrious, he had hours of 
relaxation, and they were chiefly spent in produ- 
cing the sweetest sovnds of which it was capable, 
from an old violoncello which had been given liim. 
It frequently needed repairs, which his own in- 
genuity accomplished, and he at length became 
so familiar with its parts, that the thought soon 
suggested itself that he could make one. The idea 
no sooner occurred, than he immediately employ- 
ed aU his leisure in accomplishing his design. 
Here, however, his difiiculties were more formi- 
dable than in his tot efforts of basket-making; but 
his indefatigable perseverance suffered him not to 
relinquish it; and after several unsuccessful ef- 
forts, he at length conquered all difficulties, 
bought a favorite Irish air, and practised it on 
his new violoncello, till to his ear the'execution 
was such that ho thought he would venture to 
perform it in the ear of his patroness and friend. 

He contrived many plans by which he hoped to 
produce an agreeable surprise to Lady F., who 
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had remained atdte ignorant of the subject which 
had wholly eogrossedhis thoughts for some time. 
At last he decided on the following expedient : 
the windows of Lady Famham's boudoir opened 
on a beautiful and retired part of the grounds, to 
which he knew, by the kind interposition of Clar- 
ence, he might have access without difficulty ; he 
therefore took the first opportunity to acquaint 
him with his design. The benevolent-minded boy 
entered at once into the project, and informed him 
that his mother had for several days been confined 
to her room with a slight indisposition, but that 
she was now better ; and he portrayed in glowing 
colors the agreeable surprise it would occasion. 
The following evening was the time resolved on 
for the execution of the plan. 

Clarence, who was fast imbibing his mother's 
tastes, knew well how to gratify her, and had se- 
lected with care the most beautifiil flowers of the 
season, and arranged them with much taste in the 
vases of her boudoir. One, an antique, which 
stood on a table, in which were usually found 
some of her favorite authors, he had filled with 
wild flowers which Ned Mid he had gathered 
that morning. Though a favorite retreat of his 
mother's, she had not entered it for more than 
a week. This evening Clarence mentioned his 
flowers, as an inducement for her to visit it. Al- 
ways alive to these little delicate attentions, she 
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very readily complied, and charmed \idth the va- 
riety of the vases, she proposed their remaining 
the evening together, and requested Clarence to 
read some passages from her favorite author, Fen- 
elon. With this request he cheerfully complied ; 
but soon his mother's attention was arrested by 
the tones of a violoncello, which commenced one 
of their national airs, and with unconmion effect, 
from the very fine voice by which it was accom- 
panied. "Clarence, my dear," said she, "who 
can this Tbe ? This must be a device of yours ; but 
who is it that performs so finely his part on the 
occasion ?" Concealment was no longer necessary, 
and Clarence told the whole story, from which 
his mother learned that the poetic fancy and deli- 
cate compliment originated with Neddy, as she 
kindly called him. 

Lady F.'s sensibility was touched by the inci- 
dent. There was the mingling with this expres- 
sion of gratitude, a delicacy of feeling which she 
had not expected ; and the modesty which had 
concealed from her, till this time, talents of such 
high promise, commanded her admiration. 

Clarence, who was immediately sent by his 
mother to invite Neddy up into her room, soon 
returned, accompanied by the young minstrel, an 
appellation by which he is thenceforward more 
properly designated. He entered with diffidence,, 
and with an embarrassment which, when an ig- 
13 
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norant lad, he had never felt, and which gave 
him additional interest in the eyes of his kind 
friend. She received him with great benignity, ^ 
and the pleasure she expressed in his perform- 
Mice inspired him with more confidence in him- 
self. She recommended to him several pieces for 
practice, and named a particular time at which 
she would expect him to come and perform them. 

He left his kind patroness with brighter anti- 
cipations than had ever before dawned upon his 
depressed fortunes. He did not despise Are hum- 
ble occupation which had raised him from pauper- 
ism to comfort and competence; but visions ot 
higher promise now flitted across his fancy, and 
he ventured to hope that diligence and applicar 
tion might secure to him success in his new ca- 
reer, equal to that which had attended him in 
the humble employment he was now about to 
relinquish. 

The interval till his next appearance at Ains- 
ford Manor, was spent partly in his old occupar 
tion, but a larger portion of his time at his violon- 
cello. His ambition was to gratify his patroness 
— ^to realize her highest wishes. He looked for- 
ward to the time with fearful misgivings ; and 
when the evening arrived, he was almost deter- 
mined to offer some excuse, through the medixon 
of Clarence; but at last the better resolution pre- 
vailed; and at the appointed hour Ned might 
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have been seen ringing at the same door from 
which, a year or two before, he had been so cruelly 
repulsed by a proud menial. The servant by 
whom he was now received, knew too well the 
wishes of his mistress, not to treat him with the 
courtesy of a guest. But when he was ushered 
into the drawing-room, and presented by Clarence 
to his mother, he was embarrassed to find her 
surrounded by several ladies and gentlemen, 
whom he had never before seen. She perceived 
his embarrassment, and with that ready tact 
which good-breeding always suggests, soon with- 
drew his attention from himself to surrounding 
objects. And here let me suggest, for the bene- 
fit of my young readers, that an unembarrassed, 
easy manner, at any time, but particularly in sit- 
uations new to us, can be acquired only by a for- 
getfulness of ourselves, in the effort to become 
interested in the objects around us. 

The kindness with which the guests of Lady 
F. addressed our little hero, and the ease and 
urbanity of their manners, made him soon forget 
that he was in the society of thosd whose birth 
and rank were so superior to his own. There 
was an indescribable charm thrown over every 
object around him. The persons, manners, and 
conversation of Lady F.'s guests, were those of 
the beings which his fancy had created; while 
the realities of life, with him, were circumscribad 
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by the walls of an Irish cabin. Could the scene 
be real, or was it still the idle creation of his 
fancy ? The conviction of its reality was soon 
forced upon him, by his patroness addressing 
him as her young minstrel, and requesting his 
performance of one of her favorite Irish airs, 
adding, " My friends prefer the simplicity of our 
own Irish melodies, to either Italian or French 
operas ; and I will accompany you with my harp 
in one of those airs you have lately been prac- 
tising." With extreme diflSdence, but with a 
resolution to do his best, he took his instrument, 
and succeeded beyond his friend's highest ex- 
pectations. The praife was kindly, but judi- 
ciously bestowed ; not calculated to excite vanity, 
but to stimulate to renewed exertion. Three 
successive efforts were such as to convince Lady 
F. and her friends, that his talent was of no 
common order, and that their efforts to develop 
it would be rewarded with success. And when 
our young minstrel retired, it was most cheei> 
fully resolved to give him every advantage which 
rank and wealth could command. 

A few years found our hero in manhood, the 
welcome guest in the circles of the intelligent 
and polite, and the accomplished performer on 
various instruments. He continued always to 
aim at excellence, and was never satisfied with 
mediocrity. He is now surrounded by a family 
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of whom he may be proud. He has aimed to 
make them virtuous and intelligent, and has suc- 
ceeded. AH the real elegancies and refinements 
of life grace his domicil. Ned, (or shall we now 

call him Mr. ?) has a daughter, who inherits 

all her father's genius. This talent has not been 
coltiyated at the expense of others, neither is it 
exerted to attract the public eye. It has often 
driven care from the brow of the disconsolate, 
and soothed the breast heaving with sorrow; it 
has made their own little circle at Cavan the 
delightful resort of those who make a true ap- 
preciation of worth, and love to see genius rise 
superior to the obstacles with which poverty and 
obscurity often surround it. 

Such is the history of Neddy of the Basket, 
a name which is still often given him, and of 
which he is not ashamed. His kind patroness is 
still living ; and I have seen those who have seen 
them all. I have recorded his story, in the hope 
that my young readers will draw jfrom it an im- 
portant moral. Diligence and perseverance will 
give success in any pursuit to which our atten- 
tion is directed. 

Mss. SasIh Wayland. 
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the turtle-dove's nest. 

Yeby high in the pine-tree, 

The little Turtle-dove 
Made a pretty little nursery 

To please her little love. 
She was gentle, she was soft. 

And her large dark eye 
O^n turned to her mate, 

Who was sitting close by. 

" Coo,*' said the Turtle-dove ; 

" Coo," said she. 
" Oh, I love thee," said the Turtle-Dove ; 

" And I love thee." 
In the long, shady branches 

Of the dark pine-tree. 
How happy were the doves 

In their little nursery I 

The young turtle-doves 

Never quarrelled in the nest : 
For they dearly loved each other. 

Though they loved ^heir mother best 
" Coo," said the little doves ; " 

" Coo," said she. 
And they played together kindly, 

In the dark pine-tree. 

In this nursery of yours, 
Little sister, little brother. 
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Like the Turtle-dove's nest — 

Do you love one another ? 
Are you kind, are yon gentle, 

As children ought to be ? 
Then the happiest of the nests 

Is your own nursery. 



JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 

Once among a band of brothers 
There was one, his father's joy, 

Loved so fondly that the others 
Looked with envy on the boy ; 

For his kindness and his goodness, 

Treated him with scorn and rudeness. 

Li a desert place they threw him 
Down a pit, a living grave. 

And when up again they drew him 
'T was to sell him for a slave, 

To a life of want and danger 

In. the country of the stranger. 

See him there by all forsaken, 
Fettered in a dungeon lie, 

Tet he keeps his trust unshaken, 
And his Father hears his cry, 

Lifts him out of tribulation 

To a great and princely station. 
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Years went by, and to that city 
In distress his brethren came. 

Then, unknown, he showed them pity, 
Never spoke a word of blame ; 

But by words and deeds of kindness 

Made them weep their guilt and blindness. 

In your youth like him endeavor 
Thus to know and love the Lord ; 

Choose his service, seek his favor. 
Follow Christ, and hear his word — 

Once this heavenly Friend possessing. 

You will want no other blessing. 



LITTLE BELINDA. 

XJndee the shade of a sycamore-tree. 

By the side of a gurgling brook. 
Thus merrily sang the children set free 
For a time from slate, pen, and book : 
*' Sing, — sing, sing ! 
Oh, merry and glad let us be ; 

Sing,-sing,sing! 
like little birds up in the tree." 

Then out of her window looks Mistress Jane, 
And sees her dear scholars so gay ; 
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She smiles, for she knows how good they have 
been, 
And learned their lessons to-day. 
Skip, — skip, skip I 
Oh, let us be merry, and gay ; 

Skip, — skip, skip I 
Like lambs in the meadow, at play. 

First, little Laura, with eyes of deep blue. 

Who loves in the primer to look. 
And Stephen, and Frank, and Caroline, too, 
Who all take delight in a book : 
Sing,— sing, sing! 
Oh, merry and glad let us be ; 

Sing,— sing, sing I 
Like little birds up in the tree. 

One little girl by herself sits alone. 

Nor joins her companions at play ; 
'Tis little Belinda, who idle has grown, 
Nor heeds what her teacher can say I 
Skip, — skip, skip I 
Oh, let us be merry and gay ; 

Skip, — skip, skip I 
Like lambs in the meadow, at play. 

She sits all aJone, her heart very sad. 

She cannot feel happy to-day ; 
" To-morrow," she says, " I'll not be so bad, — 

Then I can be happy and gay I" 
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Sing,— sing, sing I 
Oh, merry and glad let us be ; 

Sing,— sing, sing ! 
Like little birds up in the tree. 

" If Laura and Frank had played with their book, 

They could not skip under the tree ; 
itfor could they now dance by the sparkling brook, 
• Or feel themselves happy and free !" 
Skip, — skip, skip I 
Oh, let us be merry and gay ; 

Skip, — skip, skip I 
Like lambs in the meadow, at play. 

" I will go to my teacher, and say, ' Dear Miss 
Jane, 
Ah, please to forgive me to-day ; 
I never will be so naughty again. 
Or leave off my book for my play I' " 
Sing,— sing, sing I 
Oh, merry and glad let us be ; 

Sing,— sing, sing I 
Like little birds up in the tree. 

A beautiful bird flew over her head, 

'* Belinda ! Belinda I" he sang : 
For he heard, as he flew, what the little girl 
said. 

While sweetly the silver bells rang : 
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Ding, — dong, ding! 
Oh, merry and glad let ua be ; 

Ding, — dong, ding I 
The silver bells chime cheerily I 

Mbs. CabolXns H. Buiub. 



THE BROKEN ORUTCtt 

One hot day in the month of June, a poor sun- 
burnt sailor, with but one leg, was going along 
the road, when his crutch broke in halves and he 
was forced to crawl on his hands and knees to the 
side of the road, and sit down to wait till some 
coach or cart came by, whose driver he would 
a^k to take him up. The first that passed that 
way was a stage-coach ; but the man who drove it 
was a surly fellow, and he would not help the 
sailor, as he thought he should not be paid 
for it. 

Soon after this the tired sailor fell fast asleep 
upon the ground, and though a thick shower of 
rain came on, yet still he slept, for sailors when 
on board their ships have to bear all sorts of 
weather. 

When the wind blows, the waves of the sea 
often dash over the deck of the vessel, and wet 
the poor men to the skin, while they are pulling 
the ropes and shining the sails. 
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When the lame sailor awoke, he found a boy's 
coat and waistcoat laid on his head and shoulders, 
to keep him from being wet ; and the boy sat by, 
in his shirt, trying to mend the broken cmtch, 
with two pieces of wood and some strong twine. 
" My good lad," said the sailor, "why did yon pnll 
off your own clothes to keep me from being 
wet ?"— " Oh," said he, " I do not mind the rain, 
but I thought the large drops that fell on your 
face would awake you : and you must be sadly 
tired to sleep so sound upon the bare ground. 
See ! I have almost mended your crutch, which I 
found broken ; and if you can I^an on me, and cross 
yonder field to my uncle's farmhouse, I am sure he 
will give you a new crutch. Pray, do try to go 
there. I wish I were tall enough to carry you on 
my back." 

The sailor looked at him with tears in his eyes, 
and said : " When I went to sea five years ago, I 
left a boy behind me, and if I now should find him 
such a good fellow as you seem to be, I shfdl be 
as happy as the day is long, though I have lost my 
leg, and must go on crutches aU the rest of my 
life." 

" What was your son's name ?" the boy asked. 

" Tom White," said the sailor, ** and my name 
is John White." 

When the boy heard these words, he jumped 
up, threw his arms round the sailor's neck, £md 
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Baid, " My dear, deiar father, I am Tom White, 
your own little boy." 

How great was the sailor's joy thus to meet his 
own child, and to find him so good to those who 
wanted help ! Tom had been taken care of by his 
oncle while his father was at sea, and the sun-bumt 
lame sailor found a happy home iu the farmhouse 
of his brother ; and though he had now a new 
crutch, he kept the old one as long as he lived, 
and showed it to all 49trangers who came to the 
farm, as a proof of the kind heart of his dear son 
Tom. 



A CHILD'S MORNING HYMN. 

Once more the light of day I see : 

Lord, with it let me raise 
My heart and voice in song to Thee 

Of gratitude and praise. 

The " busy bee" ere this hath gone 
O'er many a bud and bell ; 

From flower to flower is humming on, 
To store its waxen cell. 

Oh, may I like the bee still strive 

Each moment to employ,- 
And store my mind, that richer hive, 

With sweets that cannot cloy 1 
li 
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The skylark from its lowly nest 

Hath soared into the sky, 
And by its joyous song expressed 

Unconscious praise on high. 

My feeble voice and faltering tone 

No tuneful tribute bring ; 
But Thou canst in my heart make known 

What bird can never sing. 

Instruct me, then, to lift my heart 
To Thee in praise and prayer ; 

Aad love and gratitude impart 
For every good I sharo : 

For all the gifts Thy bounty sends, 

For which so many pine ; 
For food and clothing, home and friends. 

Since all these boons arc Thine. 

Thus let me, Lord, confess the debt 

I owe Thee day by day ; 
Nor e'er at night or mom forget 

To Thee, O God, to pray! 



A CHILD'S EVENING HYMN. 

Before I close my eyes in sleep, 
Lord, hear my evening prayer ; 

And deign a helpless child to keep 
With Thy protecting care. 
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Though young in years, I have been taught 

Thy name to love and fear ; 
Of Thee to think with solenm thought, 

Thy goodness to revere. 

That goodness gives each simple flower 

Its scent and beauty too, 
And feeds it in night's darkest hour 

With heaven's refreshing dew. 

Nor ii^§ll Thy mercy less delight 

The infant's God to be, 
Who through the darkness of the night 

For safety trusts to Thee. 

The little birds that sing all day 

In many a leafy wood, 
By Thee are clothed in plumage gay, 

By Thee supplied with food. 

And when at night they cease to sing, 

By Thee protected still, 
Their young ones sleep beneath their wing. 

Secure from every ill. 

Thus mayst Thou guard with gracious arm 

The couch whereon I lie, 
And keep a child from every harm 

By Thy all-watchful eye. 
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For night and day to Thee are one, 
The helpless are Thy care ; 

And for the sake of Thy dear Son, 
Thou hear'st an infant's prayer. 



CHARLES AND HIS FATHER. 

The birds are flown away ; 

The flowers are dead and gone ; 
The clouds look cold and gray 

Around the setting sun. 

The trees, with solemn sighs, . 

Their naked branches swing ; 
The winter winds arise. 

And mournfully they sing. 

Upon his father's knee 
. Was Charles's happy place ; 
And very thoughtfully 
He looked up in his face : 

And these his simple words : 
" Father, how cold it blows ! 

What comes of all the birds. 
Amidst the storms and snows ?'' 
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" They fly fiur, far away 

From stonnB and snows and rain ; 
But, Charles, my dear, next May 

They'll all come back again !'' 

" And will my flowers come too ?" 

The little fellow said, 
^^ And all be bright and new, 

That now looks cold and dead ?" 

*' Oh ! yes, dear : in the spring 

The flowers will all revive ; 
The birds return and sing, 

And all be made alive !" 

" Who shows the birds the way. 

Father, that they mnst go, 
And brings them back in May, 

When there is no more snow ? 

" And when no flower is seen 

Upon the hill and plain. 
Who'll make it all so green. 

And bring the flowers again ?" 

"My son, there is a Power, 

That none of us can see. 
Takes care of every flower, 

Gives life to every tree. 
14* * ♦ 
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^^ He through the pathless air 
Shows little birds their way ; 

And we, too, are his care, — 
He guards us day by day." 

" Father, when people die, 
Will they come back in May ?"- 

Tears were in Charles's eye, — 
" Will they, dear father, say ?'* 

" No I they wiR never come : 
We gp to them, my boy, — 

There,* in our heavenly home, 
To nieet in endless joy." 

Upon his father's knee 

Did Charles stOl keep his place ; 
And very thoughtfully 

He looked up in his face. 



MlBS FOLUW. 



THE SPARROW AT THE WINDOW. 

CoMS, give him, child, a bread-crumb ; 

For all the hills are bare, — 
No rustle in the cornfield, 

No music in the air. 

The flowers all are withered. 
The leaves are lying dead, 
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And now-the thrifUess sparrow 
Comes begging for his bread. 

The little merry squirrel 

Hath hoarded up his store, — 
He's nuts enough to last him 

Till summer comes once more. 

He knew the time was comiug 

When he must needs be fed ; 
But, idling through the summer, 

The sparrow now wants bread. 

Child, feed him, — ^he is hungry ; 

But take for thee this truth, — 
The spring of life itf childhood. 

Its summer-day is youth. 

Lay up in spring and summer 

A store from learning's page. 
For the autumn-hour of manhood, — 

The winter-time of age. 



THE HAND-POST. 

Thb night was dark, the sun was hid 
Beneath the mountain gray ; 
^ And not a single star appeared 
To shoot a silver ray. 
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Across the heath the owlet flew, 

And screamed along the blast ; 
And onward, with a quickened step. 

Benighted Henry passed. 

At intervals, amid the gloom, 

A flash of lightning played. 
And showed the ruts with water filled, 

And the black hedge's shade. 

Again, in thickest darkness plunged, 

He groped his way to find ; 
And now he thought he spied beyond 

A form of horrid kind. 

In deadly white it upward rose. 

Of cloak or mantle bare. 
And held its naked arm across, 

To catch him by the hair. 

Poor Henry felt his blood run cold, 

At what before him stood ; 
" But well," thought he, '* n9 harm, Fm sure, 

Can happen to the good." 

So calling all his courage up, 

He to the goblin went ; 
And eager through the dismal gloom 

Hifl piercing eyes he bent. 
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And when be came well nigh the ghost 

That gave him such affiight. 
He clapped his hands upon his side 

And loudly laughed outright 

For 'twas a friendly hand-post stood 

His wandering steps to guide ; 
And thus he found that to the good 

No evil can betide. 

"And well," thought he, " one thing Tve learnt, 

Nor soon shall I forget, 
Whatever frightens me again, 

To march straight ujj to it. 

" And when I hear an idle tale 

Of goblins and a ghost, 
m tell of this my lonely ride, 

And the tall, white hand-post." 



THE BLIND HARPER. 

One hot day in the month of July, a poor blind 
harper and his little grandson came and seated 
themselves near the door of a king's palace. They 
were very weak with hunger, and sat down there 
to rest. So while the poor old man was leaning on 
his staff, he fell fast asleep, and his little grandson 
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placed his head upon his knees, and also fell 
asleep. 

"While they were in this sitnation, one of the 
king's servants came and took away the old man's 
harp, and hid it. When the poor harper awoke, 
and was unable to find his harp, he fell to weeping, 
and said, " Oh I what will become of me and my 
poor boy ? I have lost my only means of subsist- 
ence. Cruel, indeed, must he be, who would 
steal from a poor blind man like me I" 

Whil6 he was thus bewailing his loss, a servant 
came to the door, and bade him come in, saying, 
that the king of the palace desired to speak with 
him. 

Obed, for that was the name of the harper, was 
afraid, and said, ^^ I dare not go before the king. 
Tell him, I am a poor old blind harper ; that I 
am clothed in rags ; and that while I was sleeping, 
some one came and took away my harp." 

The king professed to be very sorry, and or- 
dered all his servants into his presence. Now the 
king knew the person who had taken away the 
harp ; for he saw him from his garden, where he 
had been walking unobserved, and he resolved to 
have him punished before his companions, that it 
might be a warning to the rest. When he had 
got them all arranged in a line, he caused the 
blind harper to be led in, and seated in a great 
arm-chair before thenu 
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A dead silence ensued for some minutes. The 
good king surveyed them each, and then said: 
"Now, which of you took away this man's 
harf>!" 

In an instant the guilty servant's face was pale 
as ashes ; and casting a hasty glance at the blind 
man, he exclaimed, " I did not take the harp, O 
good king!" 

Knowing him to be the person who took the 
harp, there was little more to be done. The 
guilty servant was made to confess his crimes be- 
fore the whole, and, with shame and confusion, 
was forced to restore the stolen harp. This pun- 
ishment and its effects were not lost upon him ^ 
and from that time he forsook his habits of theft 
and wickedness. 

The poor harper was invited to play upon his 
harp, and his performance so pleased the king, 
that he was retained in the palace as a musician, 
and became quite renowned. His little grandson 
was taught by him to play also upon the harp, 
and soon became the king's favorite. 



THB BOY AND THE SQUIBRBL. 

" Come down, dear little squirrel, do I 
Come home along with me : 
I have a little house for you. 
Far better than your tree. 
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*' Tis painted all so bright for you, — . 

Oh I do but come and see : 
It has a little chamber, too, 

As nice as nice can be. 
f 
" It has a little "window-pane, 

And a cunning little door, 
And is spread with cotton all around, 

For a carpet on the floor. 

** There's a cage for you to frolic in, — 

You'll turn it with your fefet ; 
And I've laid a bag of apples up,* 
i And nuts for you to eat. 

** Come down, dear little squirrel, do ! 

Come home along with me : 
You'd like the house I have for you 

Far better than your tree." 

" No, — ^I thank you, little boy ; — 

I'm very well up here, 
With room enough to frisk about, 

And naught at all to fear. 

** My nest is in yon chestnut-tree ; 

And snug it is, and warm, 
Where stormy winds and dashing rain 

Can never do me harm. 
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" And down along the hollow trunk 

I've packed my winter store 
Of walnuts and good butternuts, 

A dozen pecks or more. 

** And in my house, aloft, you'd see,— 
If you could climb so high, — 

My little ones, all nestling close, 
Or peeping out so sly, 

" We play about among the boughs. 

In pleasant sunny 'weather ; 
In winter-time, we stay at home. 

And eat our nuts together. 

" I should not like the house you have. 

Although so nice it be : 
I choose to keep ray own snug home. 

Far up the chestnut-tree. 

** I should not like the cage at all. 
That so swiftly wheels about; — 

I fear that if I once were in, 
I never should get out. 

" No, — ^I thank you, little boy ; 

Fm very well up here. 
With room enough to frisk about, 

And naught at all to fear." 

MiBS FoLLur. 
15 
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THE FOREST FLOWER. 

While deeper in the forest wild 
The woodman seeks his daily task, 

His wife has paused to rest her child, 
And in the Woody shade to bask. 

And at her feet the basket lies 

In which her morning's task is brought ; 
For which the axe her husband plies, 

Her needle moves as quick as thought — 

Save when, as now, her infant seeks 
The sweetness of maternal care. 

With tiny fingers strokes her cheeks, 
Or pulls her cap, or twines her hair : 

Or leaps and dances on her knee. 
And laughs to make the forest ring ; 

Or claps his hands in frolic glee. 
While merry wild-birds round him sing : 

Then round his mother's neck he twines 
His arms, with all his little power, 

And for a moment hushed, reclines 
Upon her breast, her Forest Flower I 

Then starts again and sports his best. 

Till weary of his very glee. 
He falls asleep upon her breast, 

While thus she sings his lullaby : 
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" Rest, baby, rest I rest, baby, rest I 
Thy pillow is a mother's breast, 
That heaves and falls with throbs of joy 
Beneath thy cherub head, my boy 1 
Upon the heart that loves thee best, 
Rest, baby, rest ! rest, baby, rest ! 

" Sleep, baby, sleep I sleep, baby, sleep I 
And closer to thy shelter creep ; 
Thy cradle is a mother's heart ; 
Watched by a mother's eyes thou art, 
Which could for very fondness weep — 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! sleep, baby, sleep 1 

" My boy I my own and only boy ! 
Thy father's pride I thy mother's joy I 
May God thy future being keep 
As sinless as thy infant sleep ! 
May dreams as pure thy life employ. 
My boy I my bright, my blessed boy I" 

Jambs Nack. 



THE WOOD-MOUSE. 



Do ye know the little Wood-mouse, 

That pretty little thing, 
That sits among the forest leaves, 

Beside the forest spring ? 
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Its fur is red as the red chestnut, 

And it is small and slim, 
It leads a life most innocent 

Within the forest dim. 

*Tis a timid, gentle creature. 
And seldom comes in sight ; 

It has a long and wiry tail. 

And eyes both black and bright. 

It makes its nest of soft, dry moss. 
In a hole so deep and strong ; 

And there it sleeps secure and warm, 
The dreary wiuter long. 

And though it keeps no calendar, 

It knows when flowers are springing ; 

And waketh to its summer life, 
When nightiugales are singing. 

Upon the boughs the Squirrel sits, 
The Wood-Mouse plays below ; 

And plenty of food it finds itself 

Where the beech and chestnut grow. 

In the Hedge-Sparrow's n6st he sits, 
When its summer brood is fled. 

And picks the berries from the. bough 
Of the hawthorn over-head. 
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I saw a little Wood-Mouse once, 

Like Oberon in his hall, 
With the green, green moss beneath his feet, 

Sit under a mushroom tall. 

I saw him sit and his dinner eat, 

All under the forest tree ; 
His dinner of chestnut ripe and red, 

And he ate it heartily. 

Mart Howitt. 



ANNIE'S GARDEN. 

In little Annie's garden 

Grew all sorts of posies ; 
There were pinks and mignonette, 

And tulips and roses. 

Sweet peas and morning glories, 

A bed of violets blue. 
And marigolds and asters. 

In Annie's garden grew. 

There the bees went for honey ; 

There the birds sipp'd the dew ; 
And there the pretty butterflies 

And the lady-birds flew. 

And there an^ong the flowers, 
Every bright and pleasant day. 

In her own pretty garden, 
Little Annie went to play, 

MI88. FOLLXV. 

15* 
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THE TALL HORSEMAN AND THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 

A GALLANT Steed, with rider tall, 
Halted beneath a castle wall ; 
To the window did the Lady come. 
And said, " My lord is not at home. 

" Here there is none to welcome you 
Save me alone with my children two." 
The horseman cried from out the wood, 
"Are your children gentle ? Are they good ?" 

The Lady said, with a heavy sigh, 
" Ah I no such happiness have I ; 
My children follow evil ways. 
And heed not what their mother says." 

Then spoke the horseman — and frown'd he 

too — 
" They shall their naughty conduct rue, 
I may not with such children stay 
Who their kind parents disobey. 

" Nor can I give then toys or rings, ^ 

Nor make them glad with pretty things ; 
Such gifts I keep for children who 
Are good, and what they're bidden do." 

So spoke the horseman in his wrath, 
And spurr'd his horse along the path ; 
And the gallant steed with his rider tall 
Pass'd far away from the castle walL 
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THE BIRDS AND THE CHERRIES. 
" And is it true V'—A Child's Question, 

Come, young lady, and I will tell you a story 
about an old man and his daughter — a good old 
man and a dutiful daughter. If you have a father, 
I wish he may live as long and as well as that 
father did, and that you may always be as kind 
and attentive to him as she was to her infirm par- 
ent. Well then, these two lived in a very com- 
fortable cottage, surrounded by a garden and 
orchard, at a village not a hundred miles from 
Derby. . 

Year after year, however, they were robbed of 
the cherries, which grew on a very fine tree, by 
those unconscionable — ^that is a hard word, but I 
have not an easier at hand — ^year after year, I say, 
they were robbed of their cherries by those un- 
conscionable thieves, the bullfinches, sparrows, 
chaffinches, blackbirds, and others that flock to- 
gether, as you know birds of a feather will do, for 
the sake of living deliciously, during that merry 
season. Now, though they were very welcome, 
for the sweet music which they made morning 
and evening — ay, and all day long — ^to a good 
share of the fruit, it was really too bad to take 
all ; or rather, after eating the best to leave hardly 
anything — ^but what they had spoiled by picking 
away the nicest parts — ^for the owners, who, being 
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neither winged nor light-footed, might as well 
have expected that the rogues would have come 
into their hands for whistling, as thought of 
catching them in any other way for the purpose 
of gentle correction. And yet, if the saucy things 
had heen made prisoners when they lighted on the 
ground, by stopping to pick their wings till the 
good people threw salt upon their tails, I believe 
their smartest punishment would have been no 
more than the loss of a feather from that part 
where the plucking it out would least hurt 
them. 

Finding all other means of persuasion or terror, 
to bring the little marauders to reason, quite in 
vain, the father and daughter set themselves to 
work, and what do you think they did ? Why, 
they made an old woman of straw, and having 
duly apparelled her in gown, apron, bonnet, and 
broad shawl — or red cloak, I forget which — John, 
the stocking-weaver, seated her snugly in the 
middle of the cherry tree, to keep guard, early in 
the year. 

The buds, the leaves, the blossoms, and the- 
fruit, all came in their turn, as usual ; and as usual, 
too, they all went. How was that ? I'll tell you. 
The old gentleman and his happy daughter — 
happy always in making her father happy — ^now 
minded their quiet employment by day, and slum- 
bered peacefully by night, little dreaming of what 
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was to come — except perhaps of the cherries 
which they knew were on the way — ^that is, on 
the tree. For, as they were certain the old wo- 
man herself never went to sleep, they might very 
innocently suppose that she was always awake 
enough to scare bad company from her side. 
Whether they were right or wrong in this I. don't 
pretend to say ; perhaps you will find it out your- 
self, before all my tale has been told. So I go on to 
state, that as the cherries ripened, one by one — 
nay, one and all, for aught I know — they went 
the same way as all the cherries before them had 
done, for generations past — ^that is down the 
throats of naughty birds, who chirped, and hopped 
and sang about the branches, as though there were 
no such thing as an old woman in thq world. 

The kind-hearted father and his amiable child 
(as he always called her, when she was almost as 
old as your grandmother), though they had seen a 
good deal of the world and its wicked ways — so 
many years as they lived in it — were exceeding- 
ly puzzled to think how this could be. So they 
called in John, the stocking weaver, who was their 
gardener, whenever they had any thing for him 
to do, and when he himself had nothing better in 
hand. John heard the case, and without an un- 
necessary word, away he went, borrowed a ma- 
son's ladder, set it against the tree, and scaled tlie 
citadel — ^I forgot myself, I meant to say that he 
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climbed up — when — could you believe it? — ^the 
old woman had turned traitor, betrayed her trust, 
and not only let foraging parties of the enemy 
plunder the far boughs, whiih you know were out 
of her reach, and I rather think out of her sight 
too — ^but she had actually taken a pair of them 
mto her bosoms just where the shawl or cloak was 
pinned across. There (I wish you could have 
seen it yourself) they had built as pretty a nest 
as ever school-boy's eye could desire to peep upon ; 
and there they were — ^goldfinches, I'll warrant 
you — ^red, yellow, and black — ^bringing up a 
family of plump, half-fledged chirpers, with bills 
all agape, as soon as John's finger was pointed 
towards them. And likely enough were those 
young things, with the example of such parents, 
and the recollection of the daily nourishment 
which they had received by being fed upon the 
cherries of this year, to feed themselves and their 
young ones on the cherries of the next, 

" Don't hurt the little folks, John I" said the old 
man. 

"I should like to pull a crow with the big 
ones !" cried the daughter ; " but never mind ; 
come down, John ; I forgive them." 

I have no more to say about the birds or the 
cherries, but before we part I must tell you, my 
dear, that some time afterwards— a y^ar and more 
I think — ^the good old man feel sick and died. 
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His affectionate child lived just long enough to 
close his eyes, and than the lay down at his side, 
shut her own, and her meek spirit followed his, 
as we believe, to heaVen. They were buried to- 
gether on one day. I have seen their graves. This 
is a true story. 

Jambs MoirraoMXBT. 



THE FROST. 
The Frost look'd forth, one still clear night. 
And whisper' d, " Now, I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height, 

In silence I'll take my way ; 
I'will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; — 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Then lie flew to the mountain, and powder'd its 

crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dress'd 
In diamond beads — and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 
He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
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Whererer he breath'd, wheiever he st^t^ 

By the light of the nuxm were seen 
Mo8t beautifol things ; — ^theie were flowers and 

trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers, and 
these 

All pictured in silver sheen ! 
But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; 
He peep'd in the cupboard and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 

" Now just to set them a thinking, 
Fll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher Til burst in three, 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall ' tchick P to tell them Tm drinking." 



THE GRAVE-YARD. 
" Where have you been, my Emma dear ? 

You look quite pale and cold : — 
The weather is so soft and clear 

That e'en the snow seems tip'd with gold." 

" I went into the grave-yard, Ma, 

To please our little Jane : 
The gate was open'd very far 

As we came down the lane." 

** It is a solemn place, my dear, 
For our last home designed ; 
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Did you have any foolish fear, 
That you ran home bo wild ?" 

" I know it is a solemn place, 

And so I said to Jane ; 
But she would o'er the hillocks run, 

Then slide and slide again. 

" She sidd, * Come, Emma, do, and play. 
And down the smooth hills slide, 

See, when I tuck my clothes away. 
How nice and quick I glide I' 

" ' Don't slide,' I said, ' upon a grave ; 

All under here are dead !' 
*Well, Emma, were they naughty, say? 

Or will they hear ?' she said. 

*' * I'll go just like the little mouse. 

So still, they cannot hear : — 
Show me the dead men's narrow house, 

Ma said 'twas over here.' 

** I pointed to a stone, — she said, 

* This is no house, I'm sure. 
It is no higher than my head. 

No window has, or door. 

*' * What is it to be dead, do say ? 

Say why you look so sad ? 
-Are angels dead tnat fly away. 

And are not angels glad?' 
16 
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" I coxild not make her understand 

A word I Baid of death : — 
A moment by me she would stand 

And softly draw her breath, 
" Then bound away, and laughing say, 

* III Heaven they cannot hear — 
You know it is a great long way ; 

Come play, and do not fear.' 

" Mother— do tell her not to play 

So rudely o'er the dead :" — 
"I will, my love, some ftiture day. 

When she knows what is sjdd." 

" It is not easy, Emma, dear. 

For a child to understand : — , 
Their thoughts are never very clear, 

Of death and the shadow-land." 

" Why did I feel so sad when there, 

'Tis a very sunny day ? 
And the blue sky is bright and fair. 

But I could not laugh and play." 

" The thoughts of death, my child, will come. 
E'en o'er the brightest scene : — 

O'er your young heart death cast a gloom. 
Like cloud o'er a sunny green. 

" The Bible says, *If God^^e love, 
And in his law delight : — 
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The grave a heavenly gate will prove, 
And not an endless night !' 

" Let us be wise, my Emma, dear, 

Since death is sure to come : — 
And seek the path that's bright and clear. 

Though through the narrow tomb !" 

Mbs. L. Lasnid. 



THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 

You little twinkling stars, that shine 

Above my head so high. 
If I had but a* pair of wings 

rd join you in the sky. 

I am not happy lying here. 

With neither book nor toy ; 
For I am sent to bed, because 
. I've been a naughty boy. 

K you wiU listen, little stars, 

rU tell you aU I did : 
I only said I would not do 

The thii\g that I was bid ! 

I'm six years old this very day. 
And I can write and read. 

And not to have my own way yet 
Is very hard indeed. 
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I do not know how old jou are, 

Or whether you can speak ; 
Bat yon maj tumble all night long, 

And play at hide-and-seek. 

If I were with yon, little stars. 

How merrily we'd roll 
Across the skies and through the clouds. 

And round about the Pole ! 

The moon, that once was round and full. 

Is now a, silver boat ; 
We'd launch it off that bright-edg'd cloud. 

And then — ^how we should float ! 

Does anybody say, " Be still," 
When you would dance or play ? 

Does anybody hinder you 
When you would have your way? 

Oh ! tell me, little stars, for much 

I wonder why you'go 
The whole night long from east to west, 

So patiently and slow ? 

"We have a Father, little child, 

Who guides us on our way ; 
We never question — when He speaks 

We listen and obey." 
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THE ROBIN'S SONG. 



Hark!, it is the robia's song 

ComiQg through the flowery trees I 

Sweetly does it float along 
Hither, on the balmy breeze. 

Oh I that I would only know, 
Once, the meaning of the words 

Warbled forth so quick, to go 
To the music of the birds I 

If I had him in my hand, 

Holding down his glossy wings, 
Could I better understand 

What it is the robin sings ? 

Were his tender, downy breast 
Pressing warm upon my palm, 

Could. I make it feel at rest ? 
Would he then be tame and calm ? 

No ! upon his native bough. 
He is happy, light and fifee ; 

There to Heaven he carols now, 
Praises for his liberty. 

Captive, he would only make 
Signs of anguish — sounds of grief, 
16* 
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Till his little heart would break, 
Mourning, panting for relief. 

He who formed the feathered lyre, 
Hath the light, unfettered wings, 

Made to fan the latent fire. 
Kindled in the hidden strings. 

While he holds it high in air. 

To his touch it quick replies ; 
But if mortal fingers bear 

Oa the chords, the music dies ! 

Mi6S H. F. QoxjiSK 



THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

" Now, my dear boy and girl," said their aunt 
to Charles and Helen Laurie, " you are come to 
stay a whole fortnight with me, and we must 
take care not to misspend our time, for not all 
the art of man can restore one day that is lost. 
You, Charles, shall practise your drawing, while 
Helen works, and then, while I hear Helen spell 
and read, you may write. Each day of our lives 
should be made some good use of; and while we 
are young, and have health and strength, we 
ought to learn all those things which we may 
wish to know when we are grown old." 
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Charles and Helen Laurie now ran in search 
of their books, which were soon found, as they 
were laid in the right place ; and then thej sat 
down to their tasks, glad to please their aunt, 
and quite certain that to learn to be wise and 
good was the best thing in the world. 

At the hour of noon, when the clock had struck 
twelve, their aunt told them to leave their books, 
put on their hats, and go out to walk with her. 
They went through some fields, and down a pret- 
ty lane, and in the hedges on each side were tall 
oak, ehn, and poplar trees, that made the lane 
look like a grove, and kept them from the rays of 
the sun. At length they came to a small, neat, 
white house, that stood on a green lawn, and had 
bushes of lilac blossoms before the windows, with 
a large fish-pond at the end of it. The house had 
rails before it, and Charles and Helen went with 
their aunt through a gate, that was made of the 
tools that men work with in the fields, such as a 
rake, a spade, a hoe, and a scythe. 

In the house they saw a fine-looking boy of ten 
years of age, with light brown hair, hazel eyes, 
and cheeks as red as a rose. He came up to 
Charles and Helen, and shook hands with them, 
and seemed joyous at seeing them, but did not 
say a word. They thought it strange that he did 
not speak to them ; and at last Charles said to 
him, " Your lawn would be a good place to play 
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at trap-ball on, if it were not for the fish-pond 
that is so near it. Do you play at trap-ball, sir ?" 

The boy, whose name was Lucas, put his hand 
to his mouth, shook his head, got up from his 
chair, went for a slate, wrote on it, and gave it to 
Charles, who read these words : — " I cannot 
speak to you. I do not hear what you say to me. 
I am a poor deaf and dumb boy, but I shall be 
glad to please you, now you have been so kind as 
to come to see me. Pray write down on this 
slate what you wish me to do." 

Charles took the slate, and when Helen read 
the words that were written on it, her eyes were 
full of tears, to think that such a sweet boy 
should be deaf and dumb. But Charles hung his 
head; for Lucas wrote so fine a hand, that he did 
not like to show that he could not perform as 
well. Helen knew what Charles was thinking of, 
for she had heard him found fault with, and had 
seen him write when he did not take pains to 
learn to write a fine hand ; so she went to the 
hall-door, and made a sign to Lucas, as much as 
to say they would like to go out. 

Lucas led them round the lawn to the fish- 
pond ; and that they might see the fish, he threw 
in some pieces of bread to make the fish jump up 
to catch the bread in their mouths. He next 
took them' to the back of the house, to show them 
the farm-yard : there they saw cocks and hens on 
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the dung-hill, ducks and geese dipping or swim- 
ming in the pond, pigs grunting, cows, calves, 
and a pet lamb, who as soon as he saw them, 
came out of a bam, and ran up to Lucas, that he 
might stroke and play with him ; but he was full 
of tricks, and when Charles or Helen went near 
hnn, he strove to butt them with his young horns. 
He would not eat out of their hands ; but he took 
aU that Lucas gave him. In the same barn that 
the lamb came out of, was a goat with two young 
kids. The goat, the kids, the lamb, the calves, 
all were fond of Lucas, for he had a kind heart, 
and would not hurt the smallest insect. 

Charles and Helen stayed that day to dine with 
Lucas, of whom they grew more and more fond 
each moment they were with him. He was a "boy ' 
of a sweet, gentle temper, and won the kindness 
of all who came to his house. He drew as well 
as he wrote, and knew ail the things that a deaf 
and dumb boy could learn. He had a box of 
tools, and had made a bird-cage, and a neat desk 
to write on. It is a sad thing to be deaf and 
dumb, for much of what boys learn at school, and 
which it is right to know, cannot be taught to a 
deaf and dumb child. 
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THE CHILD AND THE LAMB. 

Mt pretty lamb, with snowy fleece, 

With low and tender bleat, 
And feet that o'er the daisies fly 

So soundless and so fleet, 
To meet me when I come in sight. 

Through sunshine or through showers ; 
How merry you and I have been 

Among the meadow flowers. 

I never found you cross or tired, 

The whole long summer day ; 
I never knew you leave my side. 

Nor yet refiise to play. 
There's none of all my school-fellows 

That love me now like you ; 
And I had many a pet before, 

But none that seemed so true. 

They brought me in a robin once 

That had a broken wing ; 
I nursed him aU the winter, but 

He flew away in spring. 
The next it was a lovely squirrel. 

So full of tricks and fun 
But he left me in the wood one day, 

At the setting of the sun. 
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You will not leave me too, my lamb ; 

But sometimes in my sleep 
I grieve to dream that you have grown 

An old and quiet sheep ; 
That only minds the grass all day, 

And never lifts its eyes, 
Like aU your friend^ in yonder field, 

So woolly and so wise. 

Thus talked poor Lucy to her lamb, 

With arms about it twined, 
Till her good.father passed and spoke 

To her in words as kind : 
*' So must my little rosy girl. 

That now so blithely plays. 
From childhood grow to woman's cares, 

To woman's works and ways. 

*' A world of hopes and fears, beyond 

Her early playmate's lot. 
Awaits my Lucy, when her sports 

And pets are all forgot. 
Tet may she still its innocence 

Her fair example hold. 
And live a meek and guileless lamb 

In our good Shepherd's fold." 
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MT MOTHER. 

Of all the pretty words I know, 

Or ever yet have heard, 
That sweetest from the lips can flow, 

" My Mother" is the word. 

Its gentle music most endears 
From childhood's guileless tongue. 

But still its sound in riper years 
Can make the heart feel young ; 

Can make it dream of childhood blest, 
And tears of gladness weep, 

While pillowed on her gentle breast. 
And softly sung to sleep. 

When pam or sickness bowed the head. 
And claimed her tender care, 

A guardian angel o'er my bed 
My Mother still was there. 

'Twas she who taught my heart to pray, 

And trust in God above, 
Through faith in the enduring stay 

Of Christ's Redeeming love. 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

BuTTEBCFPS and daisies, — - 

Oh I the pretty flowers, — 
Coming ere the spring time. 

To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies fine 

Spring up here and there. 

Ere the snow-drop peepeth. 

Ere the crocus bold, 
Ere the early primrose 

Opes its paly gold. 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 

Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere, 'mong the frozen grass. 

Peeps the daisy white. 

Littlet hardy flowers. 

Like to children poor. 
Playing, in their sturdy health, 

By their mother*s door : 
Pui'ple with the north-wind, 

Yet alert and bold. 
Fearing not and caring not. 

Though the wind be cold. 
17 
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What to them is weather ? 

What are stormy showers ? 
Buttercups and daisies, 

Are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardship 

And a life of care, 
Gave them, likewise, hardy strength. 

And patient hearts, to bear. 

Welcome yellow buttercups. 

Welcome, daisies white ! 
Ye are to my spirit 

Beauty and delight I 
Coming ere the spring-time, 

Of sunny hours to tell, — 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 

" Who doeth aU thmgs welV^ 



THE SPARROWS NEST. 

Nat, only look what I have found I 
A Sparrow's nest upon the ground; 
A Sparrow's nest as you may see. 
Blown out of yonder old elm tree. 

And what a medley thing it is ! 
I never saw a nest like this, — 
Not neatly wove with decent care, 
Of silvery moss an I shining hair ; 
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But put together, odds and ends 
Picked up from enemies and friends ; 
See, bits of thread and bits of rag, 
Just like a little rubbish-bag ! 

Here is a scrap of red and brown, 
Like the old washer-woman's gown ; 
And here is muslin, pink and green, 
And bits of calico between ; 

O never thinks the lady fair. 
As she goes by with mincing air. 
How the pert Sparrow over-head. 
Has robbed her gown to make its bed I 

See, hair of dog and fur of cat. 
And rovings of a worsted mat, 
And shreds of silks, and many a feather, 
Compacted cunningly together. 

Well, here has hoarding been and hiving. 
And not a little good contriving. 
Before a home of peace and ease 
Was fashioned out of things like these I 

Think, had these odds and ends been brought 
To some wise man renowned for thought. 
Some man, of men a very gem, 
Pray what could he have done with them ? 
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If we had said, " Here, sir, we bring 
You many a worthless little thing, 
Just bits and scraps, bo very small. 
That they have scarcely size at all ; 

" And out of these you must contrive 

A dwelling large enough for five, 

Neat, warm, and snug ; with comfort stored ; 

Where five small things may lodge and board. 

How would the man of learning vast, 
Have been astonished and aghast : 
And vowed that such a thing had been 
Ne'er heard of, thought of, much less seen. 

Ah I man of learning, you are wrong ; 
Instinct is, more than wisdom, strong ; 
And He who made the Sparrow, taught 
This skill beyond your reach of thought. • 

And here, in this uncostly nest. 
These little creatures have been blest ; 
Nor have kings known in palaces. 
Half their contentedness in this — 
Poor simple dwelling as it is I 
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A STORY OF A KAffT DID. 

I A&i a young lady of family and fortune, and 
my name is Katy Did. I have a sorrowftil tale 
to relate, to the young friends who ^ead this story, 
which will teach them the evil effects of a habit 
of contradicting, which they have so often been 
told is ill-mannered, ill-bred, unlady-like and un- 
gentleman-like. 

I am the only child of a distinguished family 
of the Katy Dids, whose musical talents are so 
well known in the forest world. I was bom on 
the top of a very high tree, and ever since that 
timc^ I have heard from all my friends, that there 
never was such a beautifiil, lively, interesting 
little creature as I am. Indeed I think I must 
be very lovely, for every one around me has al- 
ways told me so, and seems to consider that it is 
more important to gratify my wishes, than to do 
any thing else. 

My father and mother are both very amiable 
and intelligent people, and I know of no fault in 
their character, except a most inveterate habit of 
contradicting. So singularly persevering are they 
in this practice, that when some dispute has arisen 
as to whether I have, or have not done a certain 
thing, I have known them sit up all night to con" 
tradict each other. 
17* 
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My father would sit on a pine-tree, and say 
" Katy did," and my mother would sit on a maple- 
tree and say " Katy didn't," from- sun-set until 
sun-rise, and then after resting through the day 
they would begin again, and continue on through 
another night. 

Considering the example set before me, it is 
not singular that I should have acquired the same 
pernicious habit which, as I am about to show, has 
proved so serious a misfortune. 

When I arrived at the age of eighteen months, 
the period at which we Katy Dids " come out," 
as the fashionables have it, there was a great ex- 
citement among all my friends and relatives, as 
to the most suitable mode of celebrating so im- 
portant an event. It was finally concluded, that 
it was best to give a splendid ball, to which all 
the gentlemen and lady insects in the vicinity 
should be invited. Great preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for the occasion. The place 
selected for the fete^ was a sweet little nook, under 
a flowering hawthorn, one beautiful moonlight 
evening. 

The most genteel and fashionable spiders were 
employed to weave the silken tapestry, and all 
the glow-worms and fire-flies sent in their bril- 
liants to ornament the room. The brass band, 
consisting of sixteen negro crickets, were en. 
gaged to furnish ^he music and every other 
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arrangement was in the same style of elegance 
and splendor. 

As for myseL^ all the mantna-making silk-worms 
were busy for a month beforehand, in gossiping, 
and planning the style of my dress for the evening. 
It was finally agreed that a light pea green satin, 
ornamented with silver, would best accord with 
the time, place, and occasion. 

I feel some hesitation in mentioning the fact, 
but the truth is, there wa^ a gentleman in the 
vicinity who had for several months paid me the ' 
most flattering attentions, and by the smiles and 
whispers of my friends (for I cannot mention 
what were the whispers of the young gentleman), 
I was led to believe that when my father selected 
him for my attendant on this occasion, there was 
some probability of an event which my refinement 
prevents me from mentioning. The name of the 
gentleman was Col. Bumble Bee. He was a most 
elegant and portly looking person, and generally 
wore yellow small clothes and yellow kid gloves ; 
and though his voice was rather husky, you have 
no idea what soft and beautiftd things he could 
Bay. 

The eventftil evening at length arrived, and 
such a brilliant and delightful scene my youthful 
eyes never beheld. I was ushered into the room 
with great ceremony by the Colonel ; and my en- 
trance produced no little sensation, a;nd many were 
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the whispers of admiration or of envy that reach- 
ed my ear. 

Soon after I was seated the dancing commenc- 
ed, when I was led to the head of the figure by 
the Colonel, while my friend Miss Anna Letitia 
Butterfly and her partner, the Elegant General 
Hombug, took the second place. You would 
have been charmed to have seen how elegantly 
the company appeared, and how graceftiUy they 
danced. To be sure there were some exceptions. 
'There was one Mr. Devil's Darning Needle that 
sprawled about sadly, and made much annoyance 
in one of the cotillons; and Old Father Long 
Legs, after one unfortunate attempt, was content 
to throw up his legs in a corner, where he spent 
most of the evening in chatting with old Miss 
Spider. 

Young Dr. Grasshopper was very much admired 
for his graceftil and sprightly dancing, as were 
also the two Misses Fly, particularly Miss Emme- 
line Horse Fly. But there were two little fellews 
dressed in black, that made great amusement for 
us. They were the most nimble, active dancers 
I ever saw ; one could scarcely catch a glimpse 
of them, £(ft as Paddy says, " when you put your 
hand on him, he's not there." They were the 
two Mr. Flead, who I afterwards learned were 
resident graduates in the adjacent univensity. 
Professor Lightnij^g Bug, of the same institution, 
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also honored us with his presence, and I had 
the pleasure of dancing with him. There was 
one clergyman there, who every one seemed to 
think was decidedly out of his place ; it was the 
Rev. Mr. Beetle. He looked very much interested 
in all that was gomg on, but out of respect to his 
doth declined dancmg. 

But now comes the most p^ful part of my 
story. As we were in the midst of our enjoy- 
ment I noticed the entrance of a stranger. He 
seemed to find several acquaintances, and very 
soon one of them presented him to me as Mr. 
Katy Didn't. Shortly after I heard him making 
some ill-natured remarks respecting me, and 
finally he observed that " though a cousin of his, 
Katy didn't treat him with even common civility 
when introduced to her." Without thinking 
where I was, I instantly retorted "Katy did." 
He faced full about, and staring me in the face, 
repeated, "Katy didn't,"— " She did," said I;— 
" She didn't,", said he. By this time my friends 
were all around me; great uproar ensued, Col. 
Bumble Bee drew his dirk, and had it not been 
for the interference of friends, blood would have 
been shed on the spot. As it was, such high words 
ensued among the gentlemen that the ball was 
broken up, and we all returned home with vexation 
and chagrin. 

The next day the friends of the conflicting gen- 
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tleiuen had a meeting, and it was nniyersally 
agreed that it was an extremely proper occasion 
for getting up a duel. Upon this Colonel Bumble 
Bee declared that he was particularly ambitious 
to fight, and especially as it was in the cause of a 
lady whom he so highly esteemed ; and if it were 
necessary in order to secure his wishes that he 
should not be the person aggrieved, he was ready 
to declare that he had no cause or occasion at all 
for fighting any gentleman under heaven. TJpon 
this it was decided, that according to the high 
precedent before them. Colonel Bumble Bee was 
a suitable person, according to his declaration, to 
send the challenge. The next question was, as 
to who should receive the challenge, and as ]^. 
Katy Didn't had declared that he had felt him- 
self aggrieved, it was decided that he ought to 
keep entirely out of the affair. Upon this the 
elegant General Hornet came forward, and in the 
most dignified and graceful manner offered his 
services, saying that he should be e^remely happy 
at any time either to kill, or to be killed in the 
cause of so fair a lady as Misp Katy. 

The day for the duel was then appointed, and 
all the gentry in the vicinity assembled to witness 
the chivalrous display. As soon as the gentlemen 
duelists appeared on the ground, they made many 
demonstrations of civility and good feeling. 
General Hornet, laying his claw on his heart, de- 
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clared in the most interesting manner that he 
had not the least feeling of ill-will towards his 
respected opponent, and that whatever might be 
the result of the present encounter, be trusted that 
gentleman would accept the homage of his high 
consideration. Colonel Bumble Bee bowing ft 
the most graceM manner made similar protesta- 
tions. The seconds then bowed to the compauy 
around, diook hands with each other, and then 
proceeded to mark out the ground, while Dr. 
Grasshopper arranged his surgical instruments 
and bandages. 

At the word of command the combatants en- 
gaged. The conflict was truly awftQ. For a 
long time victory hung in suspense. At last it 
was manifest that Colonel Bumble Bee had re- 
ceived a mortal wound, for he ceased all efforts 
at defence. Immediately General Hornet called 
to aid Dr. Grasshopper, but it was soon manifest 
that all such instrumentality was too late. General 
Hornet then most tenderly inquired of his dying 
antagonist, whether there was any thing he could 
do that would afford him any comfort or satisfac- 
tion. The Colonel raised his dying eyes, and re- 
plied that he had put one wish to express, " Let 
me hear it," said the gallant general, " and I will 
fly to the farthest verge of the green earth, rather 
than it should be unfulfilled.*' The Colonel then, 
in the most touching manner, stated that he was 
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dying to vindicate the honor of the loveliest of 
ladies, and as his antagonist now stood in the 
place of the one who had given the offence, he 
wished him in the presence of the assembly to 
. retract what had been said, " Certainly," exclaimed 
tffe deneral, '^ it is with the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction I here declare that Miss Katy, when 
she said 'she did,' spoke simply and only the 
truth.'* Upon this Colonel Bumble Bee, turned 
upon one side, and closing his eyes, exclaimed 
" I die content," immediately expired. 

The assembly then retired, overwhelmed with 
grief and admiration at this interesting scene. 
The next day, at the general Congress of Bags, 
it was unanimously voted to attend Colonel 
Bumble Bee's funeral, and in testimony of their 
high respect for his memory, that each menrber 
should wear a black string on the left leg for 
thirty days. 

For myself, I have ever since felt very melan- 
choly, and to while away my leisure hours I have 
employed myself in preparing this history of my 
misfortunes. Let me then conclude, by hitreating 
all my young friends to shun the fault, that they 
may escape the misfortunes of their sorrowful 
friend Katy Did. 

Mas Oatbxbinb K Beeohsb. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Who showed the little ant the way 

Her narrow hole to bore, 
And spend the pleasant summer day 

In laying up her store ? 

The sparrow builds her clever nest 

Of wool, and hay, and moss ; 
Who told her how to build it best, 

And lay the twigs across ? 

Who taught the busy bee to fly 

Among, the sweetest flowers. 
And lay its store of honey by. 

To eat in winter hours ? 

'Twas God who showed them all the way, 

And gave their little skill. 
And teaches children, if they pray, 

To do His holy will. 



THREE LITTLE EGGS. 

Hebe's a nest in the hedge row. 

Half hid by the leaves, 
And the sprays, white with blossom^ 

Bend o'er it like eaves. 
18 
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Look in very softly 

Between the green boughs, 
While the mother is absent, 

God watches the house. 

Straw walls, and a lining 

Of mj|6es and wool, 
Well wrought the small mason, 

His bill all his tool. 

Three eggs, blue and speckled. 

Are all it will hold. 
But more dear to the mother 

Than diamonds and gold. 

She is happy and thankful 
The whole summer long. 

With her mate perching near her 
And warbling his song. 

God gave them their lodging. 
He gives them their food. 

And they trust he will give them 
Whatever is good. 

Ah, when your rich blessings, . 

My child, you forget. 
When for some little trouble 

You murmur and fret. 
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Hear the sweet voices singing 

In hedges and trees, 
Will you be less thankful, 

Less trustful than these ? 



THE CAPTIVE BLUEBIRD. 

" Sweet little mistress, let me go. 
And I'll smooth the feathers on my brow. 
And sing you a song so sweet and clear, 
That you will be glad to stop and hear. 

" Indeed, you know not what you do ; 
I'll tell you all, and tell you true : 
I've left some young ones on the tree, 
In a soft nest ; there are one, two, three. 

" 'Tis two hours now since Billy was fed, 
And little Dick he hangs his head. 
Sweet Katy wonders where I'm gone. 
And the poor things are aU alone. 

" Perhaps some cat, in prowling round. 
Will see and seize them at a bound ; 
The cruel pussy I might scare 
With my shrill note, if I were there. 
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" Ah me ! no more at early morn 
Shall I rest my foot on the stooping thorn, 
And pour the song from my soft breast, 
While mv dear young ones are at rest. 

" No more shall I, with eager bill, 
Snatch up the worm from off the hill, 
And no more hear the trembling cry 
That welcomes me when I draw nigh. 

" But my sad notes have touched your heart. 
Your open hand bids me depart ; 
Blessings on thee, my mistress dear, 
My darlings have no more to fear." 



EVENING. 

The day is past, the sun is set. 
And the white stars are in the sky ; 

While the long grass with dew is wet, 
And through the air the bats now fly. 

The lambs have now lain down to sleep, 

The birds have long since sought their nests ; 

The air is still ; and dark, and deep 
On the hill side the old wood rests. 
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Yet of the dark I have no fear, 

But feel as safe as when 'tis light I 
For I know God is with me there, 

And he will guard me through the^night. 

For God is by me when I pray, 
And when I close mine eyes in sleep, 

I know that He will with me stay, 
And will all night watch by me keep. 

For He who rules the stars and sea. 

Who makes the grass and trees to grow, 

Will look on a poor child like me. 
When on my knees I to Him bow. 

He holds all things in His right hand. 
The rich, the poor, the great, the small ; 

When we sleep, or sit, or stand. 
Is with us, for He loves us alL 



THE MONTHS. 

January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
February brings the rain. 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 
March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the >danoing daffodil. 

18* 
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April brings the primrose sweet ; 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 
May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 
June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
FiQs the children's hands with posies. 
Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots, and gilliflowers. 
August brings the sheaves of com, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 
Warm September brings the fruit. 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 
Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 
Dull November brings the blast. 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 
Chill December brings the sleet. 
Blazing Are and Christmas treat. 

BOSOOB. 



GOOD WILL ; OR, THE BLIND GIRL. 

Nothing useful can be done without a good 
will towards it, and the reason why little Anna 
Talbot did not learn to read and work well, was 
because she wanted a good will, that is, she had 
no real desire to learn. She always thought 
her lessons were too hard, and instead of trying 
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to learn, she used to cry, and say indeed she 
could not do it. She wished to read pretty sto- 
ries to divert her, but wanted to know how to 
read all at once, and could not bear the trouble 
of learning by degrees, first to spell short words, 
and then proceed to longer ones. It was the 
same with all other things, so that Anna Talbot 
was in constant disgrace, and did not seem likely 
ever to become a wise little girl. 

One day she had leave given her to take a 
walk with her maid. While they were out, a 
heavy shower of rain fell, and they ran to take 
shelter in a cottage, which. stood a short distance 
from the road. No one was within the cottage 
but a blind girl, about ten or twelve years old, 
who was 'knitting a stocking, and singing gayly 
at her work. Anna, looking at her with surprise, 
asked her if she had learned to knit before she 
was blind ? and the girl made answer, that she 
had been bom blind Anna's wonder was now 
greater than before : and after some pause, she 
said, — " I cannot think how you could ever learn 
to knit, for it must have given you a great deal 
of pain and trouble." 

" It did at first. Miss," said the blind girl, " but 
I tried to learn with a good will, and the trouble 
was soon over. My father and mother. Miss, are 
very poor people, and work hard for their living. 
My blindness was a great sorrow to them, but 
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our neighbors were kind ; and while I was a little 
child, one or the other of them took care of me 
when my parents were out to daily labor. When 
I was about seven years of age, an old woman 
who lives in the next cottage said to me one day, 
— ' Though you are blind, Peggy, that is no rea- 
son why you should be quite helpless, for even 
the lame and the blind may learn to employ them- 
selves. If you are willing, little girl, I think I 
can teach you to knit stockings for your father to 
wear ; but then you must prpmise not to be afraid 
of the trouble of learning, for you will not find it 
quite easy at first.' "Well, Miss, I assure you I 
was very glad to take this ofier, as it sometimes 
made me sad to think that, while my sister was 
helping my father and mother, I could do nothing 
useful for any of them ; so I got the knitting 
needles, and went to work. For a long time I 
learned very slow, and I often thought I should 
never be able to knit, but the old woman told me 
to go on with a good will, and at last I knitted a 
pair of garters. I next began to knit stockings, 
and now I find it no trouble to knit all day ; and 
people like to buy stockings that are the work of 
a poor blind girl." 

When Anna Talbot had heard all this, she felt 
how very wrong her conduct must be. She 
thought if a blind child could learn to knit, how 
much more easy it was for her, who had her eye- 
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sight, to learn to read and work. The ne^ day 
she went to her lessons with a good will. . Her 
tasks had never seemed so easy as now, and she 
learned more in one day than she had often before 
done in a whofe week. Anna found good will to 
lie a very charming thing, for it made learning 
pleasant, it made her face bright with smiles, 
and her mind cheerM, and gained her love, 
praise, and knowledge. 



GOD AND HIS ANGELS EYERYWHERB. 

Wb know that God is everywhere. 
We see Him in the changing year, 
Above, below, remote, or near. 

And there His Angels are also ; 
They ride on all the winds that blow, 
And at His bidding come and go. 

Unseen by us, that holy band 

Speed night and day o'er sea and land, 

Or in His presence waiting stand. 

Some wake the morning from repose, 
And scent the early summer-rose. 
Or tell the evening when to close. 
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They throw gray twilight o'er the hills, 
In spring unloose the frozen rills, 
And shake the golden daffodils. 

Some sow the dews upon the earth, 
Or antliem in the morning's birth, 
Teaching the birds their woodland mirth. 

They light the stars across the skies, 
And tell the lark 'tis time to rise. 
When they unlock the daisies' eyes. 

They scatter cowslips on the dale, 

Perfume the lilies of the vale, 

And hang the thorn with blossoms pale. 

Some twine the branches into bowers. 
Others at evening shut the flowers, 
And sprinkle them with silver showers. 

Some guide the birds across the sea. 
Or point out to the belted bee 
Where honey bells wave on the lea. 

Alighting with half-folded wings, 

They bend the buds o'er brooks and springs, 

By which the linnet builds and sings. 

They scatter seeds upon the breeze, 
And hang with mellow fruit the trees, 
Obeying Him who all things sees, — 
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Keep record of our idle talk, 

Are with us when we sleep, or walk: 

And ever ready ^f, His call. 

To keep a watch o'er great and small. — 

God's messengers, who love us all. 



ROBIN'S WELCOME. 

The summer leaves have perished, 

The harvest corn is gone, 
Thy head can find no shelter 

When the heavy storm comes on. 

But in our dwelling waits thee 

A welcome kind and free. 
And while there's bread among us 

We have a crumb for thee. 

Thou hast sung beside our door, Robin, 
When the spring was drawing near ; 

Thou hast cheered our fading garden 
In the leaf-fall of the year. 

From cottage, roof, or ruin. 
From tree-top bare and brown ; 

like a voice sent back from summer 
Thy silvery notes came down. 
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Through many a land and age, Robin, 
The children know thee thus : 

Thou wert welcome to our fathers, 
Thou art welcome now to us. 



And men of toil and travel 

In far-off lands that roam. 
Still greet thee as the household Mend, 

The kindly bird of home. 

Cpme in from the fierce wind, Robin, 
And from the drifting snow ; 

Thou shalt have rest and refuge, 
Thou shalt be free to go. 

And when the evenings brighten. 
And winter slacks his reign ; 

Before the violet blossoms 
Thou shalt sing to us again. 



THE HUMMINa-BIRD. 

The Humming-bird I the Humming-bird, 

So fairy-like and bright ; 
It lives among the sunny flowers, 

A creature of delight ! 
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la the radiant islands of the East, 

Where fragrant spices grow, 
A thoosand thousand Humming-birds 

60 glancing to and fro. 

Like living fires they flit about, 

Scarce larger than a bee, 
Among the broad Palmetto leaves. 

And through the Fan-palm tree. 

And in those wild and verdant woods 

Where stately Moras tower. 
Where hangs from branching tree to tree 

The scarlet Passion-flower ; 

Where on the mighty river banks. 

La Plate or Amazon, 
The Cayman like an old tree trunk. 

Lies basking in the sun ; 

There builds her nest, the Hunmiing-bird, 

Within the ancient wood, 
Her nest of silky cotton down. 

And rears her tiny brood. 

She hangs it to a slender twig. 
Where waves it light and free. 

As the Campanero trolls his song. 
And rocks the mighty tree. 
19 
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All crimBon is her shiiimg breast, 

like to the red, red rose ; 
Her wings are the changeful green and blue 

That the neck of the Peacock shows. 

Thou happy, happy Humming-bird, 
No winter round thee lowers ; 

Thou never saw'st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers : 

A reign of summer joyfulness 

To thee for life is given ; 
Thy food the honey from the flower, 

Thy drink, the dew from heaven ! 

How glad the heart of Eve would be, 

In Eden's glorious bowers, 
To see the flrst, first Humming-bird 

Among the first spring flowers. 

Among the rainbow butterflies, 

Before the rainbow shone ; 
One moment glancing in her sight. 

Another moment gone ! 

Thou little shining creature, 
God saved thee from the Flood, 

With the Eagle of the mountain land. 
And the Tiger of the wood I 
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Who cared to save the Elephant, 

He also oared for thee ; 
And gave those broad lands for thy home, 

Where grows the Cedar-tree I 



Makt Howtit. 



THE DEAF CHILD. 
^Within the quiet village street, 

Where seldom ruder sound is heard 
Than the quick tread of children's feet. 

Or whistle clear, or greeting word ; 

Where hangs, beneath yon cottage-eaves. 

White jessamine her silver bells, 
And roses spread their broad red leaves 

Through every month, the dumb boy/dwells. 

His rustic cheek is rosy red. 

His eye is large, and bright, and mild. 
The passers-by stroke down his head. 

And smiling say, " How fidr a child !" 

Poor silent solitary boy I 

He dwells alone with bis own heart, 
And all earth's many tones of joy 

No sounds to his dull ear impart. 

And but for shapes and forms that roll 

Before his eye, and leave a dim 
Strange impress on his thoughtful soul, « 

This outward world were not for him. 
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My coining from afar he spies, 

He runs and lays his hand on me. 
Then looks up with his violet eyes 
Into my face, and laughs for glee. 

And when, for every kindliness, 
My words of soothing love are said. 

His rosy finger he will press 

On lip, and ear, and shake his head. 

Then have I thought, if He, the God, 
Who heard of old the deaf and dumb. 

When poor, and shelterless, he trod 
Judea's shores, might hither come ; 

How, by His gentle touch unbound. 
Would lip and ear and heart rejoice, 

Sense visit the dull ear, and sound 
Flow sweetly from the tutor'd voice. 

Not yet, not yet, though still beside. 
His form is veiled from mortal men ; 

The Bridegroom is not with the Bride ; 
We wait until He come again. 

But still for us those lips have speech 

Ev'n in their silent solitude. 
And well their gentle lesson teach 

Of pity and of gratitude. 
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A VISIT TO SANTA CLAUS. 

Oh, the merry Christmas bells I 

Only six more days to merry Christmas, and 
yet Santa Claus had a great deal to do before he 
would be prepared to make his annual visits to all 
the good children. No, not for two or three hun- 
dred years, had the kind-hearted old gentleman 
been so hurried or so happy either, as under this 
unusual press of business. It always made him 
happy, when he knew that children were deserving 
of all the pains he took to please them, and he 
knew his little friends must have been very, very 
good since the last Christmas, or he should not 
now have so much to do ; because, although he 
never failed to visit bad children also, he never 
troubled his head much about giving them any 
thing, or if he did, it was only something which 
would make them ashamed of their naughtiness. 
But, for good children, — oh, what beautiful, beau- 
tiful things he had for them ! — and day and night 
he kept his little work-people busy getting them 
ready. 

So Santa Claus was very much hurried, you 
may be sure, when Christmas was so near, giving 
orders about the work, and examining all the 
pretty things, as they were finished, to see that 
they were strong and good. 

19* 
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He had a little pipe in his mouth, and a pair 
of spectacles on his ^inny little nose, although he 
did not make a practice of wearing them, for he 
declared he could see just as well as ever he did ; 
but these spectacles were so very fine, and so very 
clear, that he could detect the tiniest flaw in the 
work : so that when Santa Glaus put them on, then 
all the little work-people looked at each other 
timidly, and- some trembled and turned pale, be- 
cause they knew if their work was not done well, 
they should be banished to the Dark Room, where 
they made such ugly things for bad children, as 
bags of soot and ashes, pots of elbow-grease, shar- 
pened birch-twigs, and put m order cats-o'-nine- 
tails, which, when properly used, make the most 
dreadful screaming of any cats in the world ! 

His cap was of so many bright colors, that it 
seemed, for all the world, as if he was carrying, 
about ever so many kaleidoscopes on the top of 
his head. 

In his hand he held a curious red book, and 
in the other a pen made from the bill of a little 
snow-bird, and then dangling from the button 6f 
his queer old-fashioned coat was a little ink-bottle, 
into which he would now and then dip his pen, 
and write something in the little red book. I 
suppose the names of the children whose beautiful 
presents he was so carefully examining. 

His work-room I — oh, it was larger and hand- 
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Bomer than all the toy-shops of the whole world 
put together I 

Now aU around these rooms were hung bright 
little silver bells, which rang out as clear and 
sweet as the notes of the sky-lark, when, at early 
morning, she springs from the dewy grass, and, on 
glittering wings, flies up, up, up, into the blue 
vault of heaven. 

You have heard, I dare say, of those little birds 
that sometimes whisper good and bad tidings in 
the ear. Did you never hear your mother say : 

" Ah, a little bird told me ?" 

Well, Santa Claus has a great many of these 
beautiful wiaged messengers to bring him tidings 
about good and naughty children ; and whenever 
the flutter of their wings is heard, then the little 
silver bells tinkle, ^tinkle, tinkle, so sweetly and 
softly, like the song of the lily of the valley when 
the bright rain drops find it hid beneath the green 
leaves, and kiss its pretty modest head. 

If the little birds briog good news, they dart 
swiftly to the shoulder of Santa Claus, chirrupiQg 
in his ear a few sweet notes. Then the little bells 
rejoice too, and ring out cheerily and ^merrily, 
whUe the fingers of the little work-people move 
faster and faster, because it is such a pleasure, I 
suppose, to work for good children, And they 
sinile and nod to one another, and caress the 
pretty little birds that have brought such ^ad 
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tidings, and as the bells keep merrily cbimmg, in 
low sweet voices they sing : 

Hark, hark, — ^the merry bells ring I 

Ding^ cUmg^ ding, — ding, dong, ding I 
Now our fingers must fly faster, 
That will please our kind good master ; 
Who loves, On merry Christmas night, 
0*er chimneys wide to take his flight, 
Eewarding all good girls and boys, 
With these, our work of pretty toys. 

Ding, dong, ding, — ding, dong, ding! 

Hark, hark, — ^the merry bells ring ! 

But when these pretty messenger birds brought 
tidings of disobedient, undutiful children, then 
their bright wings grew dull and drooped heavi- 
ly, and they flew slowly and sadly around, while 
the little silver bells sighed like the night wind 
through the branches of the weeping^willows, and 
a great black raven, which sat perched in one 
comer, lifted his large wings slowly, and flew off 
croaking, croaking, to the dark dismal room 
where the names of bad children were registered. 

Mas. Oabolinis £. Butleb. 



TO LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 

YoiTNG, happy, fair, and good, 
With thy little scarlet hood, 
Around thy curling locks lightly parted ; 
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Pursue thy pleasant way, 
With spirits blithe and gay 
As befits best the fond and glad-hearted. 

The butterfly shall light 

Upon flowers as bright 
As the wings which he opens'and closes, 

Arid the busy-busy bee 

Shall murmur too for thee, 
As honey it culls from wild roses. 

The sky-lark high in air 

Shall thy music prepare. 
And warble his matins to cheer thee. 

And deep in the dark grove 

The timid turtle dove 
Shall coo on, gentle girl, and not fear thee. 

Thy Grandmother, fair child. 

In the valley sweetly wild, 
At her lone cottage window is sitting ; 

And strains her aged eye 

Thy figure to descry 
Along that half-hidden path flitting. 

Then hie thee on thy way. 

With a heart as light and gay 
As thy step is elastic and airy ; 

We've no wolves in our Isle, 

And if we had — thy smile 
Might work like the spell of a Fairy I 



v 
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THE LADY-BIRD. 

The Lady-bird sat in the rose's heart, 

And smiled with pride and scorn, 
As she saw a plain-dressed ant go out 

With a heavy grain of com. 

So she drew her curtains of damask aromid. 

And arranged her silken vest, — 
Making her gliass of a drop of dew 

That lay in the rose's breast. 

Then she laughed so loud that the ant looked up, 

And seeing her haughty face. 
Took no more notice, but travelled along 

At the same industrious pace. 

But a sudden wind of Autumn came. 

And rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the Lady-bird bent 

And scattered its leaves around. 

Then the houseless lady was much amazed. 

For she knew not where to go. 
Since cold November's surly blast 

Had brought both rain and snow. 

Her wings were wet and her feet were cold. 
And she thought of that ant's warm cell ; 

And what she did in the wintry storm, 
I'm sure I cannot tell. 
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But the careful ant was in her nest, 

With her little ones by her side ; 
She taught them all, like herself, to toil 

Nor mind the sneer of pride. 

And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 

Eating my bread and milk : 
It was wiser to work and improre my time. 

Than be idle and dressed in silk. 



THE BUTTERFLY'S BALL. 

Come, take up your hats, and away let us haste 
To the Butterfly's ball and the Grasshopper's 

feast; 
The trumpeter Gadfly has summon'd the crew 
And the revels are now only waiting for you. 

On the smooth shaven grass, by the side of the 

wood. 
Beneath a broad oak that for ages has stood. 
See the children of earth, and the tenants of air, 
For an evening's amusement together repair. 

And there came the Beetle, so blind and so black, 
Who carried the Emmet, his friend, on his back ; 
And there was the Gnat, and the Dragon-fly too. 
With all their relations, green, orange, and blue. 
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And there came the Moth in his plumage of down. 
And the Hornet in jacket of yellow and brown. 
Who with him the Wasp his companion did bring. 
But they promised that evening to lay by their 
sting. • 

And the sly little Dormouse crept out of his hole 
And led to the feast his blind brother the Mole ; 
And the Snail, with his horns peeping out from 

his shell, 
Came from a great distance, — ^the length of an 

eU. 

A mushroom their table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leaf, which a table-cloth made ; 
The viands were various, to each of their taste. 
And the Bee brought his honey to crown the 
repast. • 

There, close on his haimches, so solemn and wise. 
The Frog from a comer look'd up to the skies ; 
And'the Squirrel, well pleased such diversion to 

see, 
Sat cracking his nuts over-head in a tree. 

Then out came the Spider, with fingers so fine. 

To show his dexterity on the tight line ; 

From one branch to another his cobwebs he 

slung, 
Then as quick as an arrow he darted along. 
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But just in the middle, oh ! shocking to tell ! 
From his rope in an instant poor Harlequin fell ; 
Yet he touch'd uot the ground, but with talons 

outspread, 
Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 

Then the Grasshopper came with a jerk and a 

spring, 
Very long was his leg, though but short was his 

wing*; 
He took but three leaps, and was soon out of 

sight, 
Then chirp'd his own praises the rest of the night. 

With step so majestic, the Snail did advance. 
And promised the gazers a minuet to dance ; 
But they all laugh'd so loud that he pull'd in his 

head, 
And went in his own little chamber to bed. 

Then as evening gave Way to the shadows of 

night, 
The watchman, the Glow-worm, came out with 

his light ; 
Then home let us hasten while yet we can see. 
For no watchman is waiting for you and for me. 

20 Sabah CoLxiDeB. 
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THE ORPHAlSrS. 
(a TALB.) 

My chaise the village inn did gain 

Just as the setting sun's last ray 
Tipt with its golden streaks the vane 

Of the old church across the way. 

Across the way I silent sped 

The time till supper to beguile, 
In moralizing o'er the dead 

That mouldered round that ancient pile. 

• 

There many an humble green grave show'd 

Where want and pain, and toil did rest ; 
And many a flattering stone I. view'd, 

O'er those who once had wealth possessed. 

• 
A faded beach its shadow brown 

Threw o'er a grave where sorrow slept, 
On which, though scarce with grass o'ergrown, 

Two ragged children sat and wept. 

A piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seemed inclined to take ; 

And yet they looked so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 

" My little children, let me know 
Why yoTj m such distress appear, 
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And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread which, many a heart would cheer." 

The little boy, in accents sweet, 

Replied, while tears each other chased, — 

" Lady, we've not enough to eat, 
For if we had, we would not waste. 

" But sister Mary's naughty grown, 

And will not e^t whate'er I say. 
Though sure I am the bread's her own, 

For she has tasted none to day." 

" Indeed," the wan starved Mary said, 

" Till Henry eats, I'll eat no more. 
For yesterday I got some bread — 

He's had none since the day before." 

My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 

I felt as if deprived of speech, 
I silent sat upon tire grave. 

And press'd the day-cold hand of each. 

With looks that told a tale of woe. 
With looks that spoke a grateful heart, 

The shivering boy did nearer draw, 
And thus their tale of grief impart : 

*' Before my father went away. 
Enticed by bad men o'er the sea, 
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Sister and I did nought but play — 
We lived beside yon great^ash-tree, 

" But then poor mother did so cry, 
And looked so changed, I cannot tell ; 

She told us that she soon should die. 
And bade us love each other well 

" She said that when the war was o'er. 
Perhaps we mighl our father see. 

But if we never saw him more 
That God our father stUl would be ! 

" She kissed us both, and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have ; 

Here many a day we've sat and cried, 
Together at poor mother's grave. 

" But when my father came not here, 
I thought if we could find the sea. 

We should be sure to meet him there, 
And once again might happfr be. 

*' We hand in hand went many a mile, 
And asked our way of all we met ; 

And some did sigh, and some did smile. 
And we of some did victuals get. 

" But when we reached the sea, and found 
'Twas a great water round us spread. 

We thought that father must be drowned, 
And cried, and wished we both were dead. 
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*' So we returned to mother's grave^ 

And only long with her to be ; 
For Goody, when this bread she gave. 

Said father's ship was lost at sea. 

"Then since no parent here we have, 
"We'll go and search for God around ; 

Lady I pray can you tell us where 
That God, our Father, may be found ? 

" He lives in heaven, mother said, 
And Goody says that mother's there. 

So, if she knows we want his aid, 
I think perhaps she'll send Him here." 

I clasped the prattlers to my breast, 

And cried — " Come both and live with me, 

I'll clothe you, feed you, give you rest. 
And will a second mother be. 

" And God will be your' Father still ; 

'Twas He in mercy sent me here, 
To teach you to obey His will, 

Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer. 
20^ 
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THE SUN. 

SoMEWHEBE it IS always light ; 

For when 'tis morning here, 
In some far distant land 'tis night, 

And the bright moon shines there. 

When you're undressed and going to bed, 

They are just rising there, 
And morning on the hills doth spread. 

When it is evening here. 

And other distant lands there be 

Where it is always night ; 
For weeks and weeks they never see 

The sun, nor have they light. 

For it is dark both night and day, 
But what's as wondrous quite. 

The darkness it doth pass away. 
And then for weeks 'tis light. 

Yes, while you sleep the sun shines bright. 

The sky is blue and clear ; 
For weeks and weeks there is no night, 

But always daylight there. 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 

Do you see that little white house standing 
back firom the street ? You cannot see it plainly, 
it is so much hidden by the beautiful elm before 
it. How sweetly comes the fragrant smell of 
flowers from the garden in front. The windows 
are open : hark ! do you hear the hum of childish 
voices. / went to school in that house some 
years ago. Our mistress, Miss Bennet, was 
about forty, I suppose : her complexion was clear 
though pale ; and you might have thought her a 
Quaker, from the close bonnet and sad-colored 
dress that enveloped her small, neat figure, but 
for one remnant of her former vanities — she 
always wore a pink bow on her snowy collar. 
She was a truly just woman : no partiality for the 
offender could make iier deviate from her strict 
rules. Our lessons must be learned : yet we all 
loved her, for we knew that she was right. Chil- 
dren can sooner read the character of their in- 
structor than is generally supposed. We feared 
Miss B. ; but it was only when conscious of de- 
serving reproof— at other times she was like an 
elder sister. She was fond of children : I think 
that was proved by her having kept school (that 
most trying to patience of all occupations) for 
many years without having her temper soured ; 
and still taking a kindly interest in all our little 
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pleasures and amusements. She it was that fitted 
up the little wood shed in the yard so prettily for 
as, as a retreat from the sun. She it was that 
had the long slip of ground by the fence dug up, 
and gave us each a portion for a garden ; and she 
went with us on Saturday afternoon to t^e seed 
«4tore, to make the purchases of each a fourpence 
worth of seeds. 

Oh I what a deliberation was there : one hesi- 
tated long between china-asters and Dutch pinks ; 
another wanted mignionette, but then it had no 
showy flowers, and she feared that her spot of 
ground would look dull beside the next, whose 
owner had chosen French marigolds. Ohl ex- 
claimed another, I will have the golden coreopsis, 
it is such a pretty, hard name. We all wondered 
in our hearts at the smiling unconcern with which 
the shopman answered our various questions, 
while purchases of such trifling amoxmt were to 
be made. Then came the exchanging : " I will 
give you some of my seeds for some of yours ;" 
and the disputing as to whether two ought to buy 
the same kind of flowers. Then came, on Mon- 
day, the planting ; and the fences or divisions, 
made of little sticks or stones : and when the 
young plants began to come up, the great diffi- 
culty as to whether they were plants or weeds ; 
the watchful anxiety of those whose seeds would 
not come up as soon as the others. 
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Bat the pride of our garden was the centre 
space, that was called Miss Bennet's, and was oc- 
cupied by a giant monthly strawberry plant. It 
had many a blossom, but all dropped off save one; 
and the gradual enlargement of the single berry 
was watched by us with the greatest interest. 
Twenty little mouths were opened every morning 
as Miss B. entered the gate, to inform her of the 
improvement of the strawberry. #It began to red- 
den; — ^it was almost ripe; — when one direful 
morning half a dozen of us had gone a little ear- 
lier than school-time to look at (for it was impos- 
sible for our ingenuity to find any thing to do to) 
our gardens, when we were suddenly startled by 
a shriek from Jane Morris. We all gathered 
round her. " What is the matter, Jane ? what 
aUs you?" "Ohl the strawberry; the straw- 
berry ; it is gone." It was too true, the straw- 
berry — one strawberry — Miss JSennefs straw- 
berry — was gone. 

After a due portion of time spent in wondering, 
and lamenting over the fact of its being gone, a 
new impulse was given to our feelings, by Jane 
exclaiming, "It could not have gone without 
hands. Who could have taken the strawberry ?* 
At first it was suggested that some naughty boy 
(that bugbear to a good little school-girl) might 
have stolen it : but that was out of the question, 
for the fence was high and surmounted with nails ; 
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the gate was always kept locked. When we 
wished to go in before Miss B., as had happened 
this morning, one of us went for the key. The 
traitor must be among ourselves. A kind of chill 
came over us ; laugh if ye will, but the abduction 
of the strawberry was to us a matter of import" 
ance : each felt that she might be the suspected 
person. We silently looked on each other with 
inquiring eyes. ^ 

At that moment Miss Bennet entered, with 
several others, who she had, as was usual, col- 
lected round her in coming. Then the silence 
broke : and pressing around her, we clamorously 
strove which should be the first to tell her the 
news, and exculpate herself from blame. 

" Is it gone ?" said Miss B. ; "I am sorry, not 
for the strawberry, but that one of my children 
should have done any thing which she must have 
known would pain the others so much. But now 
come into school, and at play time we will en- 
deavor to find out who took it." 

The day wore on, but we were all restless and 
fidgetty, especially Caroline'Barton ; she seemed 
scarcely to know what she was about. And at 
last on receiving the commendation of Miss Ben- 
net for writing a lesson well, she burst into tears, 
and cried out, " Oh, dear ! I am so sorry." 

" Sorry, for what, Caroline ?" said Miss Bennet. 

" Oh, ma'am, I took the strawberry." And the 
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culprit sunk, sobbing, in her seat, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

• " Why, Caroline Barton, how could you," now 
burst from all parts of the school-room. 

Miss Bennet took her by the hand ; led her to 
the platform on which the chair of state was 
placed, and seating herself, asked mildly : " Car- 
oline, why did you take it ? Answer me now, 
truly, if you wish me to forgive you. Speak, 
Caroline." 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I did not mean to take 
it; but I was looking at it, and thought how nice 
it would taste, tiU, — oh, dear I — till — ^I eat it. Oh, 
dea^I Oh, dear!" 

" Well, Caroline, I shall not be angry with, 
nor punish you ; but I shall make some remarks 
that I wish all the girls to attend to. Tell me, 
Caroline, was the pleasure of eating the straw- 
berry sufficient to compensate for the pain you 
have suffered since ?" 

" No, Ma'am," sobbed the culprit. 

" I will not say, Caroline, that you could pre- 
vent the idea of eating the strawberry from enter- 
ing your mind ; but you should have instantly 
quitted the spot, or said to yourself it is wrong- 
it is not mine : and nothing that is wrong can 
give much pleasure. I hope, my dear girls, that 
this will be a les&on to you through life, never to 
do any thing for a momentary pleasure that you 
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would be Sony, or ashamed, that aay one should 
know. Now you may go out to play." And out 
we went, taking the guilty Caroline with us. 

But we were not disposed so lightly to pass 
over her fault. We held a court, and appointed' 
two judges and a jury. It was an undoubted fact 
that Caroline was guilty ; but we had determined 
on ha^g a trial : so we chose two lawyers — 
one for, one against the accused ; and the proceed- 
ings went on regularly ; at least we thoaght they 
did, and that was enough. She was, of course, 
found guilty ; and some of us having read of a 
judge putting on a black cap, when ^bout to pro- 
nounce sentence of death, we made one of a black 
kerchief, and our solenm sentence was pronounced. 
The prisoner was condemned to have her piece of 
ground taken for public property ; and she was to 
be excluded from our play for the time of one 
week. 

Thus ended the affair of the strawberry. 

Miss C. E. Goooh. 



THE TRUE STORY OF WEB;SPINNER. 

Web-Spinner was a miser old, 

Who came of low degree ; 
His body was large, his legs were thin, 

And he kept bad company ; 
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And his visage had the evil look 

Of a black felon grim ; 
To all the country he was known, 

But none spoke well of him. 
His house was seven stories high. 

In a comer of the street, 
And it always had a dirty look, 

Whien other homes were neat ; 
Up in his garret dark he lived, 

And from the windows high 
Looked out in the dusky evening 

Upon the passers by. 
Most people thought he lived alone, 

Yet many have averred 
That dismal cries from out his house 

Were ofren loudly heard ; 
And that none living left his gate. 

Although a few went in. 
For he seized the very beggar old, 

And stripped him to the skin ; 
And though he prayed for mercy. 

Yet mercy ne'er was shown — 
The miser cut his body up, 

And picked him bone from bone. 
Thus people said, and all believed 

The dismal story true ; 
As it was told to me, in truth, 

I tell it so to you. 
21 
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There was an ancient widow ; 

One Madgy de la Moth, 
A stranger to the man, or she 

Had ne'er gone there in troth ; 
But she was poor, and wandered out 

At nightfall in the street. 
To beg from rich men's tables 

Dry scraps of broken meat. 
So she knocked at old Web-Spinner's door, 

With a modest tap, and low, 
And down stairs came he speedily. 

Like an arrow from a bow. 
" Walk in, walk in, mother !" said he. 

And shut the door behind ; 
She thought for such a gentleman 

That he was wondrous kind ; 
But ere the midnight clock had tolled, 

Like a tiger of the wood. 
He had eaten the flesh from off her bones, 

And drank of her heart's blood 1 

Now after this fell deed was done, 
• A little season's space, 
TTie burly Biaron of Bluebottle 

Was riding from the chase : 
The sport was dull, the d^y was hot, 

The sun was sinking down. 
When wearily the Baron rode 

Into the dusty town. 
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Says he, " Til ask a lodging , 

At the first house I come to :" 
With that the gate of Web-Spinner 

Came suddenly in view : 
Loud was the knock the Baron gave — 

Down came the churl with glee, 
Says Bluebottle, " Good sir, to-night 

I ask your courtesy ; 
I'm wearied with a long day's chase, 

My friends are far behind." 
" You may need them all," said Web-Spinner, 

" It runneth in my mind." 
" A Baron am I," said Bluebottle ; 

" From a foreign land I come." 
" I thought as much," said Web-Spinner, 

" Fools never stay at home !" 
Says the Baron, " Churl, what meaneth this? 

I defy ye, viDain base I" . 

And he wished the while in his mmost heart 

He was safely from the place. 
Web-Spinner ran and locked the door, 

And a loud laugh, laughed he ; 
With that each one on the other sprang, 

And they wrestled ftiriously. 
The Baron was a man of might, 

A swordsman of renown ; 
But the Miser had the stronger ann^ 

And kept the Baron down : 

/ 
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Then out he took a little cord, 

From a pocket at his side, 
And with many a crafty, cruel knot, 

His hands and feet he tied ; 
And bound him down unto the floor, 

And said in savage jest, 
" There's heavy work in store for you ; 

So, Baron, take your rest I" 
Then up and down his house he went. 

Arranging dish and platter. 
With a dull and heavy countenance. 

As if nothing were the matter. 
At length he seized on Bluebottle, 

That strong and burly man. 
And with many and many a desperate tug, 

To hoist him up began : 
And step by step, and step by step. 

He went with heavy tread ; 
But ere he reached the garret door. 

Poor Bluebottle was dead 1 

Now all this jwhile, a Magistrate, 

•Who lived /;he house hard by. 
Had watched Web-Spinner's cruelty 

Through a window privily : 
So in he burst, through bolts and bars. 

With a loud aud thundering sound. 
And vowed to bum the house with fire, 

And level it with the ground ; 
But the wicked churl, who all his life 

Had looked fbr such a day. 
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Passed tbrougli a trap-door in the wall, 

And took himself away : 
But where he went no man could tell ; 

'Twas said that underground 
He died a miserable death, 

But his body ne'er was found. 
They pulled his house down stick and stone, 

" For a caitiff vile as he," 
Said they, " within our quiet town 

Shall not a dweller be I" 

Mast Howtit. 

Note. — The actions of the Spider above described were 
told me by a very intelligent man, who permitted the web to 
remain for a considerable time in his library, 



THE DORMOUSE. 

The little Dormouse is tawny red ; 

He makes against winter a nice snug bed, 

He makes his bed in a mossy bank. 

Where the plants in the summer grow tall and 

rank. 
Away from the daylight, far underground, 
His sleep through the winter is quiet and sound. 
And when all above him it freezes and snows, 
What is it to him ? for he nought of it knows. 
And till the cold time of the winter is gone, 
The little Dormouse keeps sleeping on. 
21* 
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Bat at last, in the fresh breezy clays of the spring, 
When the green leaves bud, and the merry birds 

smg, 
And the dread of the winter is over and past, 
The little Dormouse peeps out at last. 
Out of his snug quiet burrow he wends, 
And looks all about for his neighbors and friends : 
Then he says, as he sits at the foot of a larch, 
" 'Tis a beautiful day, for the first day of March ! 
The violet is blowing, the blue sky is clear ; 
The* lark is up-springing, his carol I hear; 
And in the green fields are the lamb and th 

foal; 
I am glad I'm not sleeping now down in m! 

hole!" 
Then away he runs, in his merry mood, 
Over the fields and into the wood, 
To find any grain there may chance to be, 
Or any small berry that hangs on the tree ; 
So, from early morning, till late at night. 
Has the poor little creature its own delight, 
Looking down to the earth and up to the sky, 
Thinking " Oh ! what a happy Dormouse am I !" 

Mabt Howitt. 
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LITTLE CHILDBBN. 
Sporting through the forest widie, 
Playing by the waterside ; 
Wandering o'er the healthy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells ; 
All among the mountains wild 
Dwelleth many a little child ! 
In the baron's hall of pride, 
By the poor man's dull fireside ; 
'Mid the mighty, 'mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen, • 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless, everywhere 1 
In the far isles of the main ; 
In the desert's lone domain ; 
In the savage mountain glen, 
'Mong the tribes of swarthy men ; 
Wheresoe'er a foot hath gone, 
Wheresoe'er the sun hath shone 
On a league of peopled ground. 
Little children may be found I 
Blessings on them I they in me 
Move a kind of sympathy ; 
With their wishes, hopes and fears : 
With their laughter and their tears ; 
With their wonder so intense, 
And their small experience ! 
Little children, not alone 
On the wide earth are ye known. 
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*Mid its labors and its cares, 
'Mid its sufferings and its snares ; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life. 
Where no sinful thing hath trod, 
In the presence of your God, 
Spotless, blameless, glorified. 
Little children, ye abide 1 



THE MERRY BIRDS. 

Oh I the sunny summer time I 

Oh ! the leafy summer time I 
Merry is the bird's life, 

When the year is in its prime! 
Birds are by the water-fells, 

Dashing in the rainbow spray : 
Everywhere, everywhere, — 

Light and lovely, there are they I 
£irds are in the forest old. 

Building in each hoary tree ; 
Birds are on the green hills ; 

Birds are by the sea I 

On the moor and in the fen, 
'Mong the whortleberries green ; 

In the yellow ftirze bush. 

There the joyous bird is seen ; 

In the heather, on the hill ; 
All among the mountain-thyme ; 
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By the little brook-sides, 

Where the sparkling waters chime ; 
In the crag, and on the peak, 

Splintered, savage, wild, and bare, 
There the bird with wild wing 

Wheeleth through the air. 

Oh I the sunny summer time I 

Oh I the leafy summer time I 
Merry is the bird's life, 

When the year is iij its prime ! 
Some are strong and some are weak ; 

Some love day and some love night ; 
But whate'er a bird is, 

Whatever loves, — ^it has delight 
In the joyous song it sings, 

In the liquid air it cleaves. 
In the sunshine, in the shower. 

In the nest it weaves 1 



THE SALE OF THE PET LAMB. 

A THOUSAin> flocks were on the hills, a thousand 
flocks and more. 

Feeding in sunshine pleasantly; they were the 
rich man's store ; 

There was the while one little lamb beside a cot- 
tage door, 

\ 
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A little lamb that rested with the children 'neath 

the tree, 
That ate, meek creature, from their hands, and 

nestled on their knee. 
That had a place within their hearts, one of the 

family. 

But want even as an armed man, came down up- 
on their shed ; 

The fether labored all day long that his children 
might be fed. 

And one by one the household things were sold 
to' buy them bread. 

Their father, with a downcast eye, upon his 

threshold stood. 
Gaunt poverty each pleasant thought had in his 

heart subdued. 
"What is the creature's life to us?" said he, 

" 'twill buy us food. 

" Ay, though the children weep all day, and with 

down drooping head. 
Each does his small task mournfully, the hungry 

'must be fed ; 
And that which has a price to bring must go to 

buy us bread.'* 

It went, oh I parting has a pang, thA hardest heart 
to wring. 
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But the tender soul of the little child with fervent 

love doth cling : 
With love that hath no feiguings fiJse, unto each 

gentle thing. 

Therefore most sorrowful it was those children 

small to see, 
Most sorrowful to hear them plead for the lamb so 

piteously ; 
Oh I mother dear, it loveth us, and what beside 

have we ? 

" Let's take him to the broad green hill," in his 

impotent despair. 
Said one strong boy : ^' let's take him off, the hills 

are wide and fair ; 
I have a little hiding-place, and we will keep him 

there." 

Oh vain : They took the little lamb, and straight- 
way tied him down. 

With a strong cord they tied him fast, and o'er 
the common brown, 

And o'er the hot and flinty roads they took him 
to the town. 

The little children thought that day, and through- 
out all the morrow. 

From every thing about the house a mournful 
thought did borrow ; 

The very bread they had to eat was food unto 
their sorrow. 



Oh! poverty ifl a weary thing, 'tis ftill of grief and 

pain; 
It keepeth down the soul of man as with an iron 

chain; 
It maketh even the little child with heavy sighs 

complain. 

Maxt HOWITT. 



TD BE A BUTTERFLY. 

O I'd be a butterfly, — ^flitting about 
From roses to lilies, now in and now out, 
I'd flutter all day in the sun's pleasant ray, 
And with butterfly brothers Fd merrily play. 

And Fd be a honey-bee, — ^busy and bright 
From sunrise at morning, till dew-fall at night, 
Sweet honey I'd store, till the season was o'er. 
And the comb and the hive were too ftdl to hold 
more. 

O Fd be the violet, modest and sweet I 

And almost unseen in my shady retreat ; 

Yet there can be no doubt I should soon be found 

out, 
For my perfume would spread itself all around 

about. 

And Fd be the lily that lives in the vale, 
With tall leaves to shelter my flowers so pale ; 
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Pd hang my head there with my sisters so fair, 
And our breath should be borne on the soft sum- 
mer air. 

But now, sir, you must not believe that we would 
Be a butterfly, flower, or bee if we could ; 
Oh no ! we agree that we rather would be 
Just such little children as those you now see. 

Mms Warnxb. 



LUCY AND HEE BIRD. 

The Sky-Lark hath perceived his prison-door 
Unclosed, for liberty the captive tries : 

Puss eagerly hath watched him from the floor. 
And in her grasp he flutters, pants, and dies. 

Lucy's own puss, and Lucy's own dear Bird, 
Her fostered favorites both for many a day. 

That which the tender-hearted girl preferr'd 
She in her fondness knew not sooth to say. 

For if the Sky-Lark's pipe were shrill and strong. 
And its rich tones the thrilling ear might 
please. 

Yet pussybel could breathe a fireside song 
As wioning as she lay on Lucy's knees. 

Both knew her voice, and each alike would seek 
Her eye, her smile, her fondling touch to gain : 
22 
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How faintly then my words her sorrow speak, 
When by the one she sees the other slain. 

The flowers fall scatter'd from her lifted hands ; 

A cry of grief she utters in afiright ; 
And self-condemn'd for negligence she stands 

Aghast and helpless at the omel sight. 

Gome, Lucy, let me dry those tearM eyes ; 

Take thou, dear child, a lesson not unholy 
From one whom nature taught to moralize 

Both in his nurth and in his melancholy. 

I wiU not warn thee not to set thy heart 
Too fondly upon perishable things ; 

In vain the earnest preacher spends his art 
Upon that theme ; in vain the poet sings. 

It is our nature's strong necessity, 
And this the soul's unerring instincts tell : 

Therefore, I say, let us love worthily, 
Dear child, and then we cannot love too well. 

Better it is all losses to deplore, 
Which dutiful affection can sustain. 

Than that the heart should, to its inmost core. 
Harden without it, and have lived in vain. 

This love which thou hast lavish'd, and the woe 
Which makes thy lip now quiver with distress, 
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Are but a vent, an innocent overflow, 
From the deep springs of female tenderness. 

And something I would teach thee from the grief 
That thus hath fill'd those gentle eyes with 
tears, 

The which may be thy sober, sure relief 
When sorrow visits thee in after years. 

I ask not whither is the spirit flown 

That lit the eye which there in death is seal'd ; 
Our Father hath not made that mystery known ; 

Needless the knowledge, therefore not reveal'd* 

But didst thou know, in sure and sacred truth, 
It had a place assign'd in yonder skies ; 

There, through an endless life of joyous youth. 
To warble in the bowers of Paradise : 

Lucy, if then the power to thee were given 
In that cold clay its life to re-engage, 

Wouldst thou call back the warbler from its 
heaven 
To be again the tenant of a cage ? 

Only that thou mights V cherish it again, 
Wouldst thou the object of thy love recall 

To mortal life, and chance, and change, and pain. 
And death, which must be suffer'd once by all ? 
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Oh, no, thou say'st : oh, surely not, not so ! 

I read the answer which those looks express : 
For pure and true affection well I know 

Leaves in the heart no room for selfishness. 

Such love of all our virtues is the gem ; 

We bring with us the immortal seed at birth : 
Of Heaven it is, and heavenly : woe to them 

Who make it wholly earthly and of earth ! 

What we love perfectly, for its own sake 
We love, and not our own ; being ready thus 

Whate'er self-sacrifice is asked, to make, 
That which is best for it, is best for us. 

O Lucy 1 treasure up that pious thought ; 

It hath a balm for sorrow's deadliest darts, 
And with true comfort thou wilt find it fraught, 

If grief should reach thee in tl^j heart of hearts. 

BoBSRT SourrHBT. 



THE NEW SHILLING. 

Frank was a noble boy, his heart 

Was open as the day ; 
And better far he loved his book. 

Than idleness or play. 

And oft his cheerM face was seen 
Beside the cottage door, 
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At STUirise, studying his task, 
Reading it o'er and o'er. 

And when at school he quiet sat, 
And learn'd his lesson through ; 

And neither laughed nor made a noise, 
As some bad boys will do. 

And all the neighbors said that Frank 

Would make an honest man ; 
For he could scarcely turn out ill, 

Who had so well began. 

It chanced it was young Frank's birthday. 

And Ml of smiles and joy, 
There stood beside his father's knee 

The happy little boy. 

« My little Frank," his father said, 

" 'Tis holiday with you ; 
And here's a present for my son, 

A shilling, bright and new. 

" Go, buy with it just what you choose, 

There are a thousand toys, 
Old Isaac has, you know, to sell. 

To little girls and boys." 

Soon by the toy-shop door Frank stood, 

And gazed with wonder iu ; 
Where hung guns, trumpets, fifes, and drums, 

With Punch and Harlequin, 

22* 
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He heard the organ's merry tunes, 

He saw the dancing doll ; 
And heard the parrot from its cage 

CaU loudly out, " Poor PoU." 

*- 
He saw a thousand glittering things 

He ne'er had seen before ; 

And, puzzled where to choose, Frank turned 

His shilling o'er and o'er. 

Just then there passed a poor blind man, 

A little dog his guide : • 
Who had a cord tied to his neck. 

And to the old man's side. 

And slowly on his way he went. 

For weak and sad was he ; 
And long had wandered to and fro. 

As poor as poor could be. 

Frank gazed upon the poor old man. 

And saw the passers by 
Bestow a penny, now and then. 

On him in charity. 

Frank was a noble boy; — ^he thought 

How better much 'twould be, 
To give his shilling, bright and new, 

To one who could not see ; 
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Than spend it for a useless toy, 

He soon might cast away, 
Or break, or lose, — perhaps despise. 

Upon: the coming day. 

" Poor blind old man," he gently said, 
" Here, take my shilling bright ; 

'Twill do you far more good than me. 
And make me happier quite." 

Frank dropp'd the money in the hat, 

And turn'd and went his way. 
Far better pleas'd than if he'd bought 

A glitt'ring toy that day^ 

His fether saw the little gift, — 

The shilling, bright and new ; 
And as he kiss'd his darling boy, 

He made his shilling two. 



THE SNOW SHOWER. 

"Sbb, mamma, the crumbs are, flying 
Fast and thickly through the air ; 

On the brandies they are lying, 
On the walks and everywhere. 

Oh, how glad the birds wiQ be. 

When so many crumbs they see.'* 
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" No, my little girl, 'tis snowing, 
Nothing for the birds is here ; 

Very cold the air isi growing, 
'Tis the winter of the year : 

Frost will nip the robins' food, 

'Twill no more be sweet and good. 

*^ See the clouds the skies that cover, 
"lis from them the snow-flakes fall, 

Whitening hills and fields aill over, 
Hanging from the fir-trees tall. 

Were it warm, 'twould rain; but lo. 

Frost has changed the rain to snow.'* 

" If the robins food are needing. 
Oh, I hope to me they'll come ; 

I should like to see them feeding 
On the window of my room : 

m divide with them my store, 

Much I wish I could do more." 

Mabt Lukdis Duhoar. 



MABT WHITE; OR, PRIDE'S FIRST LESSON. 

When little Mary on the green 

First learnt to run alone, 
Twas spring, and all around were seen 

White daisies, newly blown. 
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She called them lambs, and watched to see 

Them rise and run away; 
She called them stars — " How sweet 'twould be 

If stars came down to play I 

" And see," she cried, " how every one 

Seems looking up at me ! 
What are you, pretty things ? speak on ; 

Will you my playmates be ?" 

An embryo poet was the child ; 

And many an infant head 
Has visions beautiful and wild, 

As e'er Castalia shed. 

With care to train the budding thought. 

The germs of fancy trace, 
Ott spells in infancy are wrought ^ 

No after-yefTs can chase. 

Fancy's a fountain, well supplied, 

That pdrifies the soul ; 
A vagrant stream of turbid tide, 

If left at will to stroll. 

Oh I when her waters first you see 

Fresh issuing to the beam. 
Let Prudence and Religion be 

The Naiads of that stream ! 
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Nurse came at Mary's call, and heard 

The prattler's questioning vain ; 
And thus her fismcy sagely clear'd 

This wonder of the plain. 

" These pretty things are flowers." " Indeed ! 

Ma's green-house flowers are red ; 
And don't those pretty white ones need 

A window and a shed ?" 

" Ha, ha I Miss — what a little goose I — 

Geranium's red, 'tis true ; 
But fields and garden grounds produce 

Flowers colored every hue. 

" They grow and ramble where they please, 

You'll learn them by and by." 
^' But tell me now what name have these, 

And whose they are— do try." 

" They're yours, dear ! everybody knows 
Flowers love good children well ; 

Tour cousin Rose has hers, call'd rose, 
And one has little Bell, 

" Call'd blue-bell, for her eyes are blue ; 

Your cousin, Mary Gould, 
Has hers, call'd marigold ; and you 

Have all you now behold." 
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" My very own ? But tell their name, — 

O they are such delights I" 
*' Why, you're the fairest little dame, 

So they're called Mary- Whites.^'^ 

This random folly pleased the child ; 

Mamma oft wondering heard 
By Maryother flowers reviled, 

The daisy still preferred. 

And none might gather daisies near 

The spot where Mary play'd : 
Nor could she brook their name to hear 

Other than nurse had said. 

Some laugh'd at Mary's foolish pride ; 

Some call'd it "fancy sweet!" 
And most, I grieve to say it, vied 

To flatter the conceit. 

What pride endears we slowly yield 

(Alas I the root is strong) : 
The empire of the daisy-field 

Was Mary's passion long. 

So long, I hardly like to tell 

Exactly at what date. 
But time and reason broke the spell 

Of prides first lesson late. 

Mrs. Opix. 
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POLLY AND RUBY. 

My little Canary 

I carried one day 
To visit Poll Parrot, 

So bright and so gay. 

Poll Parrot was glad 

To see my Canary, 
And she said " Now you've come. 

We'll try to be merry. 

" I can't strike a tune ; 

But if you'll begin, 
I think, without doubt, 

That I can join in." 

So Ruby began, 

And sang loud and clear ; 
But Polly's attempts 

Did sound very queer. 

Then said little Ruby, 

" My dear cousin Poll, 
Your efforts in singing 

Are nothing at all. 

" You can whistle and talk, 

As you sit and swing ; 
But I would advise you 

Never to sing." ' 
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